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INTRODUCTORY. 
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Had it not appeared to me that I was possessed of 
exceptional advantages for forming an opinion on the 
Irish Land Question, I should not have been pre- 
sumptuous enough to add even so small a contribution 
as this to the literature of the subject. These advan- 
tages comprise intimate association with the peasantry 
of France, Bussian, Prussian, and Austrian Poland, 
Italy, and other countries, during periods of effer- 
vescence in some respects^^not dissimilar to the Irish 
complication. On to this exceptional qualification, I 
haye lately grafted a wide experience of land-owning 
in several English counties, so that' I ought to be 
well acquainted with both English and foreign land 
systems. 

In despair of comprehending the Irish Land Question 
in England, I went over to Ireland to endeavour to get 
some idea of its meaning thera I soon discovered 
that it is only by divesting oneself of all one's English 
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ideas of the relations of landlord and tenant, that 
one is in a condition to enter on the inquiry. The 
Irish landlord, with some notable exceptions, seems to 
have left his tenant to do everything which, as a matter 
of course, an English landlord would have done for him. 
In the north of Ireland, tenants' improvements are 
conspicuous everywhere, in the shape of commodious 
buildings of all kinds, and drainage appears to have 
been largely carried out. In the south and west, im- 
provements of any kind seem to be so rare, that I 
cannot see where the landlord found his alleged oppor- 
tunity of confiscation. Between Dublin and Belfast 
the farming, as a rule, appears to be almost up to the 
English standard. In the south and west it seems 
below any standard at all. There can be no question 
that in many parts of Ireland the land has been 
purposely allowed to get into a foul state, with the 
view of deceiving the Commissioners, so as to insure a 
low valuation in the interest of the tenant Mr. S. 
Hussey, in his evidence given before the House of 
Lords Select Conmiittee on Land Law, Ireland, 1882, 
p. 107, in answer to question 5629, " Will the tenants 
improve it?" — ^i.e. the land — states, "Certainly not; 
they have an interest in running it down until their 
case is adjudicated upon. In fact, I have Tcnown many 
instanees of tenants stopping up the drains on their 
farmsr The result must inevitably be that for many 
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years to come there must be a considerable falling off 
in the produce. 

I am convinced that it was not excessive rents which 
ground down the peasant-farmers of the south and 
west, but chiefly the smallness and barren nature of 
their holdings, aggravated by bad seasons, bad farming, 
accumulation of debts, and, lastly, insecurity of tenure. 
"If they had their small holdings rent free down 
there," an Ulster farmer remarked to me, " they would 
starve on them." 

Having passed a considerable portion of my life in 
travel, I assert, as the result of an exceptionally wide 
experience, that there is no country in the world where 
an Englishman will meet with more uniform kindness 
and civility, if he behaves like a gentleman, than in 
Ireland. The only kind of protection I felt in the 
least degree in need of, was from the almost too 
copious wit of the natives. As a specimen of this, I 
cannot resist giving the diagnosis of the Irish difficulty 
attributed to Chief Justice Morris, '* that it is a hopeless 
attempt of a stupid people to govern a quick-witted 
one." 

As the weather was almost unmterruptedly magni- 
ficent, I enjoyed in that respect far more than my 
share of good fortune. I was thus enabled to utilize to 
the full the lopg days of the latter half of May. 

In the plan of my tour, it will be observed that I 
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2 Gleanings in Ireland 

To say that it \¥Ould hold all the navies in the world, 
and that they might each and all be unaware of each 
otherV presence, concealed in some separate arm of its 
intricate ramifications, would not, I suspect, be very 
much beyond the truth. As a matter of fact, Drake, 
hidden away in Crosshaven, did entirely escape the 
scrutiny of the Spanish Armada, which sailed round in 
pursuit of him. 

Were the madness of repealing the Act of Union ever 
perpetrated, and Ireland cut adrift from Great Britain, 
you would doubtless shortly find Queenstown Harbour 
thronged with American Fenian cruisers, ready to sally 
out and prey on our merchant shipping, and to furnish 
a powerful support to the south of Ireland, in the 
internecine struggle with the north, which . must 
inevitably arise. 

On board our steamer we were in all but six or seven 
cabin passengers, and there would have been no others, 
but for a draft of some twenty-five soldiers and their 
wives, of the Munster Fusiliers, whom Lord Headley 
was conducting to the dep6t at Tralee. The stewardess 
complained sorely of Mr. Pamell having ruined their 
trade, tourists having been almost completely diverted 
from visiting Ireland during the recent years of agi- 
tation, 

liOrd Headley informed me that, in consequence of 
the ingratitude of his tenantry, with whom he had 
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been on excellent terms up to the date of the passing of 
the Land Act of '81, he had been obliged to shut up 
the £Eimily mansion, Agadhoe House, near £illamey, 
and take to living in barracks at Traleie. He com- 
plained bitterly of Mr. Gladstone's legislation, as hitting 
good and bad landlords equally hard. 

It is a pity that the city of Cork is situated so far up 
the comparatively mean river Lee, which terminates 
in the grand harbour of Queenstown. The heights, 
however, which command the river on both sides are 
picturesque enough, dotted as they are in all directions 
with country seats and villas. I could not help 
wondering whether those comfortable looking resi- 
dences were tenanted by adherents of Mr. ParnelK In 
any case, I felt sure that the occupants could not be 
permanently on the side of disorder. 

My first experience, on landing at Cork, was a most 
encouraging one ; for down on the quay, the first thing 
which attracted my notice was a people's coffee-tavern. 
Here I got an excellent large cup of coffee and hot 
milk for the low charge of IcZ, I was delighted to 
hear that the company pays about 7 per cent. A 
little farther on, I crossed the broad St. Patrick's 
Bridge, and was immediately confronted by the fine 
statue erected to 

FATHER MATHEW, 
Thb Afostle of Temfebance, A.D, 1790. 

B 2 
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This was indeed a good beginning. I was next 
struek by highly coloured engravings of improved 
swedes and mangolds in an agricultural seedsman's 
window t It is not surprising that I reached my hotel 
full of hope for Ireland. 

On inquiring at the hotel as to the nature and 
asp^t of the room it was proposed to assign to me, 
the young lady at the bar rejoined emphatically that 
it was " a lovely room." Sure enough, it was large, 
lofty, and pretentious, and the sun was streaming in 
through two high, open windows. It looked out on 
the broad " South Mall," where Cork ** respectability " 
mainly resides. 

My attempt, however, to shut one of the windows, 
preparatory to very necessary ablutions, soon revealed 
something of the weakness of the prison-house. For 
the dislocation of weights, and complete fracture of 
sashes, made my task an utterly impossible one. The 
window-frame itself must be of untold antiquity, for in 
the yawning depths of its fractured interior, it displayed 
such a ripe incrustation of accumulated dirt, as I never 
beheld out of Ireland. The Imperidl Hotel, however, if 
you don't look into things too closely, leaves little to 
be desired in point of comfort. 

Immediately in front of my windows was the place 
of business of a carriage-maker named Julian. I did 
not need to be told that he was a ruined man ; for of 
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all trades in Ireland at this moment, now that the 
laaded gentry are penniless, carriage-making must be 
the very worst. I surveyed his unsaleable vehicles with 
sincere commiseration^ of which he was^ and is, bliss- 
fully unaware. 

Cork, of course, could speak and think of nothing 
else but its approaching Exhibition, to be opened in 
July. The building, which I inspected, was just com- 
pleted, and seemed to be well arranged for the purpose. 
It is to be hoped that it will be a great success, as 
skilled industry of some kind, as the handmaid of 
husbandry, is the only possible salvation for South and 
West Ireland. There is happily a truce in party war- 
fare at Cork for the occasion, and the Conservative 
Lord Bandon has, with marked patriotism, consented 
to preside at the opening ceremony. 

It is high time that there should be a political 
truce in Cork, for the city is being rapidly ruined in 
consequence of the bitter dissension of Conservatives 
and Nationalists. Everywhere, except in the main 
thoroughfares, the houses betray signs of inveterate 
dirt and neglect, and it is evident that the whole place 
is poverty-stricken. Such squalor and misery as is to 
be found, without searching for it in the slums, I have 
rarely met with in any city in the world. A stroll 
through the so-called Bazaar, opening out ^f one of 
the main streets, where the vilest offal of pigs is sdd 
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in small parcels to half-starving creatures by fat, 
bloatedi red-faced women, would be calculated to put 
you out of conceit with Irish humanity for the rest of 
your life, if you dwelt on the revolting picture too 
long. I think it must be the effects of too low feeding 
and too free dram-drinking, which have resulted in 
the degraded looks of the lowest order of Irish every- 
where, and at Cork, 'j^ar eoncellence. 

My impression is, that you have only to feed the 
Irish up, and you will produce as fine a human physique 
as it is possible to behold. Look at the Irish con- 
stabulary, for instance. Where are you going to find a 
more splendid-looking set of fellows ? And where are 
you going to beat in smartness the rank and file of our 
Irish regiments ? As for the Irish gentry and middle 
classes, there is an air of high breeding and genial 
courtesy about them, which is too often wanting on the 
English side of St. George's Channel. 

But in spite of the general evidence of decay, which 
is displayed by the streets and buildings of Cork, when 
examined piecemeal, the general view of the city from 
any high point, and notably from the top of the tower 
of Queen's College, is striking, if not imposing. 

A butcher, in a large way of business in the principal 
meat-market, whose splendid quarters of beef I was 
admiring, complained sadly of the state of his trade, 
and of the surrounding farmers for not indulging them- 
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selves in butcher's meat. **In England/' he said 
" your farmers all go home from market with joints in 
their earts^ but ours are too close-fisted for that." He 
also went on to complain that emigration was draining 
all the labour out of the country, and that there would 
soon be no hands left to cultiyate the soiL " You 
find," he went on, ** when one member of a family 
emigrates, the rest feel lonesome after the missing 
one, and all end by going out." 

To my question whether the tradesmen of Cork were 
generally favourable to Mr. Pamell, he replied in the 
affirmative. " You see," said he, " they nearly all have 
relatives who are farmers, and so they throw in their 
lot with the farming interest." I got precisely the 
same reply from a widow and her son, who keep a 
stationer's shop near the Imperial Hotel, where I pur- 
chased some bog-oak bracelets, with tastefully carved 
combinations of shamrock and the Irish harp. "We 
are, no doubt, losing at present by the agitation, but we 
shall gain in the long run. We shall have the farmers 
spending in town those rents which have been hitherto 
drained away to support absentee landlords abroad." 

Both mother and son seemed quiet, respectable 
people. They were carrying on a small business in a 
side street, and their highest ambition in England or 
Scotland would have been to entertain the minister at 
tea occasionally. But both waxed eloquent — the son 
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blushing up to his ears— ^in idenouncing the rapacity of 
landlords. " With God, you must remember, there is 
no respect of persons nor regard for property. We can 
take nothing out of this world with us. It is better to 
be a man than to be a gentleman. Too many gentle- 
men totally disregard the feelings of the poor. They 
should show them m6re consideration." I could not 
but cordially agree with all this. 

When, however, I asked for instances of landlord 
rapacity, they could only quote me a solitary case where 
a lately deceased landowner is reported (and commonly 
believed in Oork) to have replied to one of his tenants, 
who came to announce the death of his mother, ^^ Well, 
now, as you have one less to keep, you can aflford to 
pay me a higher rent." On my pointing out the 
inherent improbability of this story, both mother and 
son were highly oiFended, and the former observed, as 
I left her shop, "Well, I hope you will leave Ireland 
with a more favourable opinion of the inhabitants than 
you have come with." 

Before I have done with Cork, I must say one word 
about the beautiful brand-new Protestant Cathedral of 
St. Finnbar. . The style of architecture is very peculiar 
and effective — Eoman-Norman, which is quite new to 
me. It was designed by the late Mr. Burgess. Another 
fine building, splendidly situated, is the Queen's College, 
quarried Qut of the hill-side on which it stands. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

CORK TO KILLARNET, BY KENMARE. 

At 9.20 the following morning, I took train for 
Bantry, &Kh rotUe to Kenmare and Killarney. My 
travelling companions were a good-natured old couple, 
natives of Cork, but not Pamellites or politicians at 
all, as the old gentleman informed me, though he 
afterwards admitted he had exercised the suffrage for 
forty years. After circling round Cork city, mounting 
all the way, we soon got on to high rolling tablcrland, 
divided into small fields by turf walls, surmounted by 
gorse in full flower. There were evident signs of the 
poverty of the soil, wretched crops of grass and oats 
alternating with grass plots and patches of boggy 
waste. Here there was evidently but a very poor 
living to be got by agriculture. As we advanced 
further and approached Bantry (some sixty miles from 
Cork) the scenery became more and more wild, the 
arable plots less frequent, and wide stretches of gorse 
and bog, in which some turf-cutting was going on, 
reached far up the hill-sides, towards the bare mountain 
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summits. Cattle, goats^ half-starved sheep and don- 
keys, were scattered amongst the gorse, amidst which 
patches of poor grass occurred at intervals. 

On my remarking that I could not understand how 
Messrs. Pamell and O'Brien set their faces against the 
emigration of the half-starved population, my old 
companion replied, " Here they are doomed to eternal 
misery, from generation to generation." 

Presently, the old gentleman addressing me, re- 
marked interrogatively, " America is a beautiful 
country ? " to which I replied that I was an English- 
man; upon this the old lady promptly rejoined, 
** England is a beautiful country?" The old gentle- 
man went on to remark that Ireland was sick of 
agitation, and that every one was being ruined 
by it. 

On leaving the train at Bantry for the public car, 
which runs in connection with the trains, through 
Glengariff and Kennmre to Killamey, we found a 
funeral procession forming in front of us, outside the 
station* After a hopeless attempt to place the coffin on 
an outside car, four men conveyed it on their shoulders 
down the hill, followed by some fifty howling women, 
covered with long dark cloaks and hoods drawn over 
their heads. 

The sun at this time was broiling, and the weather 
all that could be desired for seeing the south of 
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Ireland to perfection. After lunch at the Bantry Inn, 
we started for Glengariff, and soon left semi-civilisa- 
tion behind us, striking into a wild, barren, treeless, 
boggy, mountainous region. The immediate foreground 
was not in any way attractive ; but the views of the 
magnificent bay, flanked by stupendous masses of bare 
sandstone mountains, flecked with fine cloud-shadows, 
quite compensated for the rest. The car-driver com- 
plained sorely of want of tourists, but added that he 
preferred English to American. Had I been American 
he would doubtless have put it the other way. 

At the foot of an ascent near Snave, at the head 
of the bay, where there is a slate quarry, we were 
besieged by ragged beggar children, on whom, as 
tourists have been so rare, and so much suffering 
exists, I bestowed alms all round, but not indis- 
criminately. ** Those two," said the horse-boy by the 
driver's side, ^'are the mod charitMe of them all. 
Their father is a poor man, who has lately gone blind. 
The walls of his old house fell in upon him, and so he 
built himself a lean-to, but didn't let the smoke out ; 
so the turf smoke just blinded him." Hereabouts 
we passed an archway, the entrance to which was 
barred by two poles, leading to a Mr. Hutchins's 
property. 

Some two years ago Mr. Hutchins was being driven 
in an open car along the road some miles the other side 
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of Bantry, when a shot was fired and his driver klDed. 
He has not since resided in these parts. 
. Our horse-boy, John Harrington, has just taken the 
pledge, having been a wild, drinking fellow. He is but 
twenty- five, and has a wife and four or five children. 
It seems generally hoped that he will become a 
reformed character. 

Near the top of the pass, and during the descent to 
Glengarifi', you get wonderfully lovely views of the bay 
and mountains through Scotch pines, beech, and larch — 
the two latter in freshest green foliage. The view from 
Boche's Hotel, which stands in its own beautiful 
grounds, is only second in loveliness to the scenery of 
the Italian lakes. But the 'Ecchs Hotel below seems 
the favourite. 

At Glengariflf I took a private car, to press on to 
Senmare. Just outside the place I got my driver to 
dig me up a piece of growing shamrock, with roots, 
which I hope to plant at home. A little further on we 
passed the village school and teacher's house — a single- 
roomed, thatched kind of outhouse. Above it, four white, 
and one black,, newly shorn sheep were picking up a 
precarious existence on scant herbage. The peasants 
hereabouts keep a few sheep each, for the sake of their 
wool, which they weave into clothes for their families. 
Dwarf cattle were scattered about the hill-sides, mostly 
untended. They go home to. meals, ** like Christians,'' 
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^8 the driver expressed it, and get some b];:an hand-fed, 
or they would die. 

Only here and there small patches of arable land, 
painfully rescued from the surrounding waste, declared 
the industry of. man ; and small tenements, thatched or 
slated, all erected by the tenants^ were dotted about at 
rare intervals. Eviction from these homes^ the creation 
of their own industry, would mean a totally different 
thing to what it would in England from a landlord- 
erected cottage; but I was glad to learn that evic- 
tions and raisings of rent on tenants' improvements 
were unknown both on Lord Bantry's and Lord 
Lansdowne's property, through which my drive from 
Bantry to Kenmare — ^that is, from Cork into Kerry — r 
extended. 

Li West Cork, Kerry, and the bog-mountainous 
regions of the south (and the west too, I believe), land 
does not let by the acre, but by the cow-run, which 
averages about 30s. It is impossible to get at the 
acreage of the holdings. 

On the wild hill-side, traversed by the car-road be- 
tween Glengariff and Kenmare, I encountered an agile 
young farmer, who sprang like a goat over the rocks, 
to every point of vantage, where his figure stood out 
against the sky, surveying the waste, to see if by chance 
his eye could rest on his strayed mare. Presently 
he swooped down upon her and jumped on her bare 
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back. He was the only creature we met going over 
the pass, and my feeble attempt to get particulars of 
his holding by the bribe of a cigar was a signal failure. 
As for getting at facts from the peasantry of the south^ 
it is a work of almost hopeless difficulty, 

I was much amused by the remarks of a Kenmare 
car-driver, named Hanley, who drove me to Derreen — 
Lord Lansdowne's beautiful, but modest, residence on 
a bay oflf the wide Kenmare river. He was lamenting 
the loss of his **boy" — not his son, but stable lad — 
who was leaving him. " Ah I he was a jine lump of a 
hoy! well fed, smarter, and more respectable-looking 
than I am." As we returned by the fine new Lans- 
downe road, which skirts the banks of the Kenmare 
river, the twilight changing to moonlight, and the 
evening star gleaming bright over the fine range of 
mountains to the west, Hanley broke in, " Did ye ever 
see such a wholesome-looking sky as that anywhere ye 
have been for the last two years?" Many were the 
parties of, I suspect, newly-equipped intending emi- 
grants, turning back from Kenmare, to have one more 
look by moonlight at the homes and holdings they 
were to abandon for ever on the morrow. 

Hanley complained grievously of the bad seasons 
with which Ireland had been affiicted of late, and 
assured me there was not a bit of good hay to be 
got in Kenmare, The goodness had all been washed 
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out of it. There is surely a wide field for ensilage in 
Ireland, and Professor Eogers, M.P., would do real 
service in expounding its merits to Irish farmers. 
The potatoes, too, bad been a miserable crop in the 
£enmare district. 

At supper, at Kenmare, I met a very agreeable priest, 
who was, however, a warm Land Leaguer, and declared 
he had never heard violence preached at any meeting 

he had attended. Eeferring to the Pope's circular, 

* 

forbidding the promotion of the Parnell Testimonial 
Fund by ecclesiastics, my companion gave it as his 
opinion that the Holy Father had been deceived by 
false information, and was evidently inclined to dis- 
regard it. 

During my stay at Kenmare I witnessed the depar- 
ture of some 400 emigrants from the South of Ireland, 
in the steamship hoike Manitoba, which steamed up the 
Kenmare River on her way from Queenstown to Quebec, 
for the purpose of taking the fifty-one families of the 
Kenmare contingent on board. These emigrants, con* 
sisting exclusively of unbroken families (so that there 
will be no feeling of that " lonesomeness " alluded to by 
the Cork butcher), are being sent out by the Guardians 
of the Poor, under the Emigration clauses of the Arrears 
Acts. It was high time that they should move in the 
matter, for the rates in the Kenmare Union amounted 
to 68, in the pound, and I was assured that in winter 
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time the poor habitually got food but once a day. Yet 
the workhouse, capable of holding 600 inmates, actually 
contamed but 106, so deep-rooted is the abhorrence in 
Ireland of entering its doors. And, indeed, although its 
cubic capacity may be suflScient for 600, a portion of 
the building itself is utterly unfit to receive inmates, 
from its neglected condition. 

It was by the merest accident that I learned from the 
public car-boy of emigrants leaving Kenmare, through 
which place I was intending to pass hurriedly, in the 
usual tourist course, on my way to Killamey. Instead 
of the one hour, which the public car allows for lunch, 
I spent nearly forty-eight in and about Kenmare, mostly 
devoted to gathering particulars about the causes of 
its pauperism and the circumstances of the intending 
emigrants. 

I was greatly assisted in these inquiries by the kind- 
ness of Captain Colomb, the energetic chairman of the 
Emigration Committee of the Kenmare Union, who 
permitted me to accompany him during the various 
processes of preparation for equipping and despatching 
the emigrants, with whom I conversed freely. I was 
likewise fortunate enough to make the acquaiutance of 
Major Spaight, the Inspector of the Local Government 
Board in the South-Western division of Ireland, of 
Captain Samson, Government Emigration Commis- 
sioner, and Captain Christian, Board of Trade Inspector 
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of Emigrant Ships, all of whom gave me valuable in- 
formation. But I had better confine myself to the 
particulars gathered from the emigrants themselves, 
and to a description of the scene at the workhouse, 
where they assembled, and of their conveyance to and 
embarkation on the Loike Manitoba^ which lay off the 
point where the Blackwater joins the Kenmare River, 
some seven miles from Kenmare town. 

Throughout the day — ^Friday, 18th — families kept 
dropping into the workhouse — the children mostly 
barefooted, and in a ragged condition — bringing the 
one box which contained all that remained of the family 
effects, on an enlarged sort of costermonger's cart, 
drawn by a half-starved horse or donkey. What would 
be the ultimate fate of this last vestige " of live and 
dead stock" of the small holding, I regret that I 
omitted to inquire particularly ; but I conjecture that 
the incoming tenant would, in most cases, take it at a 
valuation. The first family I became acquainted with 
was that of Michael Godfrey, consisting of father, 
mother, five girls, and three boys, all under twelve, 
ragged and barefooted. The mother, too, was only half- 
clad, dark, with straight black hair, sharp pointed 
features, high cheek-bones (reminding me strangely of 
the Mexican-Indian type), and nursing an infant. The 
four elder girls were the very image of the mother • 
the boys favoured the father more, whose face was less 

* c 
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pointed^ but equally pinched. I accompanied them 
upstairs to the clothing department, where a very kind 
and gentle-mannered matron handed each a complete 
suit of brand-new clothes, hat or cap, and boots, even 
including the baby, somewhat in advance of her imme- 
diate requirements. After the lapse of the best part of 
an hour — the ladies were long in dressing — the whole 
family reappeared, wholly transformed, and hardly 
recognisable. The father had been brought to ruin 
partly by his own improvidence, partly by the barren- 
ness of the plot of ground on which he had struggled 
in vain to get a living. He paid 12Z. rent of a small 
arable bit of land and eight cow-runs, which plot and 
cow-runs his brother would now take over and add to 
his own holding. This arrangement seemed eminently 
satisfactory, and was just what I was hoping to hear. 

The next family was that of Patrick Leary, consisting 
of father, mother, four boys, and two girls. These 1 
had not seen in their chrysalis state ; but as butterflies 
in their new clothes, they looked highly respectable, 
and Mrs. Leary had cheap artificial flowers in her black 
bonnet. I have every reason to believe, though it was 
too delicate a subject to inquire into, that this bonnet 
was not provided by the Guardians, but was the gift of 
a charitable lady, who was seeing them ofl*. As far as I 
observed, it was the only bonnet worn by any woman 
present, most of whom made their shawls do double 
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duty, for shawl and bonnet. Patrick Leary likewise 
had been brought to the verge of starvation by the im- 
possibility of getting a living out of a barren mountain 
side, where for every rod of cleared ground is at least an 
acre of boulder-strewn bog. Leary had given up the 
hopeless attempt some years ago, even when agriculture 
was less depressed, and had since hired himself out as a 
cowherd to a master, from whom he produced an ex- 
cellent character. Both Leary and Godfrey had made 
previous trips to America, without their families ; and 
both were provided with letters from friends there, 
without which the United States Government will not 
allow Lrish emigrants to land 

The next case I inquired into was that of Margaret 
Lynch, a respectable, quiet-looking widow, a fact pro- 
claimed by no outward sign of cap or bonnet, for she 
had nothing but the usual shawl drawn over her head. 
She supports three children exclusively by her needla 
A workhouse official gave her an excellent character. 
Her husband, she told me, had been a car-driver, but, to 
use her own words, ^^ his three horses died one by one, 
and himself died after." Although present at the 
gathering at the workhouse, Margaret Lynch would only 
leave with the next batch of emigrants on June Ist. 

The gathering at the workhouse for the cars and 
emigrants was fixed for 5 A.M., Saturday, May 19th. By 
5.15 A.M. the first family had mounted the first of the line 

o 2 
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of cars^ of which there were six large and about as many 
small. The whole fifty-one families were conveyed in 
two trips, and the whole were despatched by 7.30 A.M., 
80 excellent were Captain Colomb's arrangements, and 
so docile were the emigrants in general. From time to 
time an occasional howl was raised by some, I think, 
semi-professional howler, and not a few women shed 
tears quietly at quitting their friends gathered round 
the workhouse ; but during the embarkation I did not 
see a tear shed, except by a little girl, who was " sure 
she was going to be drowned." 

Nor did I see but one case of drunkenness, and that 
was in the case of the only single man of the party. A 
striking example was made of him, for he was ejected 
by the fellow-occupants of his car on the road to the. 
point of embarkation, and left behind. 
. The embarkation itself was effected in the most 
orderly manner, owing to the fact that the boats of 
E.M.'s gunboat BrUomart were told oflT for that service. 
Nothing could exceed the kindness of the under-oflScers 
and sailors to the women and children, and the whole 
two hundred and seventy-three souls were got on board 
without the slightest accident. The weather was bril- 
liantly fine, and the occasion was made a sort of fete by 
the whole neighbourhood, who swarmed round the 
Lake Manitoba in boats. 
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There can be no question as to the eagerness of the 
poor people to fly from starvation and stagnation to a 
land of abundance and enterprise. It is the change of 
moral atmosphere, which will be just as potent for good 
in America as the bettering of their material condition. 
An emigrant recently wrote back to his friends, — ^^ Let 
priest and agitator say what they please against emi- 
gration, do you come out" Another wrote, — ^^*If you 
worked as hard in Ireland as we do out here you might 
get on at home." But the fact is that the spirit of 
work hardly exists in Ireland, and the priestly incubus, 
encouraging idleness, weighs heavily on the land. The 
driver of one of the cars, who gave me a lift for a short 
distance, had caught the infection of the emigration 
fever, and exclaimed, " It's too enticing; sure I'll be off 
myself next trip ! " Unhappily, the 100,000Z. voted by 
Parliament is all but exhausted, and several unions who 
were late in their applications will, I fear, get no 
Govenmient assistance, imless a fresh sum is voted. 
The urgency of the need is unquestionable.* 

* Subsequently to writing the above, which appeared in the spectator 
of May 26, I have learned that instances of peasant farmers giving up 
their holdings to emigrate are rare, except in the poorest districts of the 
far west, where, as appears from Mr. Tuke's report, they emigrate freely. 
In the south-west I am assured that state-aided emigration is mostly 
confined to the labouring classes. It seems hardly probable that the 
Boards of Guardians, who are loud in their complaints of the increasing 
scarceness of labour, will generally continue to set in motion the 
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emigntion clauses of the Arrears Acts, even were a fresh grant voted by 
Parliament. The following extract from the report of the meeting of the 
Limerick Guardians, on May 23, seems to point to this conclusion :— 

'* Mr. J. J. Ryan asked the Guardians to grant a sum of 2/. towards de- 
fraying the expenses of a young man named Gabbett, who resided in his 
electoral division, to emigrate to America. The case was a most deserving 
one. 

*' Mr. Gafiney remarked that it was a great pity to see Guardians lending 
their assistance to the emigration policy. At present it was a matter next 
to impossibility to get servants. 

'* Mr. M*Inerney stated that in his electoral division there was work for 
forty labourers, but not one could be had. 

** Major Westropp could say the same of his division. 

'* The Chairman said it was a lamentable thing to see the country stripped 
of the bone and sinew of the land — the young men and women. If a 
person happened to walk through any of the little villages in the neigh- 
bourhood of Limerick, a young man or woman could not be seen ; there 
only remained old and decrepid men and women. 

^ After some further discussion, it was decided to grant Mr. Ryan's 
application. 

^ Mr. M'Inemey here handed in a notice of motion to the effect that in 
future the Guardians assist no one to emigrate, unless persons who are 
on out-door relief, or have been inmates of the house six months pre- 
viously. 

" The Board soon after adjourned." 
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CHAPTER in. 

KILLABNET. 

It is hardly possible to exaggerate the beauty of 
Killamey. I spent with Major Spaight such a Sunday 
afternoon on the lake, landing at the lovely island 
of Innisfallen, as it has seldom been my lot to pa8& 
There is a velvety softness about the air, a glassiness 
about the water, and a tenderness of repose in the 
grouping of the trees and foliage on the islands, which 
is quite peculiar to Killarney. Killamey is lovely by 
day, but when the moon silvers all this over at night, 
as just now (the moon is full to-night), the effect is 
quite indescribable. 

On Monday morning I drove with Major Spaight 
to Agadhoe House, the seat of Lord Headley, which 
commands exquisite views of the lower lake. It 
would be difficult to match this spot in the British 
Isles for loveliness, so magnificent are the pines in 
the foreground, and so tasteful and luxuriant th^ 
masses of foliage, through and above which the lake 
and mountains reveal themselves. From AgadhoQ 
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House we monnted the hill by a steepish road leading 
to the rains of the old church, whence you behold the 
full glory of a panoramic view of the loveliness you 
have been taking in piecemeal below. 

We then proceeded to Killamey Workhouse, where 
Major Spaight had some official business to transact. 
In common with workhouses generally in Ireland, that 
of EiUamey is an imposing stone edifice, splendidly 
situated on high ground, with an air of neatness and 
finish on the oviside, which would lead you to hope for 
better things within. The contractors, however, seem 
to have considered, both at Killamey and Eenmare, that 
the chief part of their work was done when they had 
erected imposing shells of buildings; for, within, ceil- 
ing and plastering have been totally omitted. Bough, 
unplaned beams and rafters are exposed to view, and, 
except where the religieuses have piously brightened 
up the sick wards, painting seems to be conspicuously 
absent everywhere. The drainage system is also as 
bad as it can be, in spite of Major Spaight's drawing 
the attention of the Guardians to the matter. 

I do not know whether paint is exceptionally dear in 
Ireland, but all over the south I could see little or no 
trace of it. South Ireland, in fact, strikes me as being 
only like the estate of a childless tenant for life, which 
has been neglected for years, and not a shilling laid 
out on it. 
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In singular contrast to the neglected state of the 
interior fittings of the workhouse, were the bright and 
intelligent faces of the children in the school. In 
order to put their intelligence to the test, I examined 
the highest class of both boys and girls, and was highly 
gratified by the result. The piece selected by chance 
for the girls' reading was Milton's * Ode to his blindness/ 
As there seems hardly anybody left in Ireland to do 
that sort of thing, I obtained permission to give the 
T^orkhouse children a treat, which, as I subsequently 
learned from an account in a Cork newspaper, passed 
oflf successfully. 

From the workhouse we went on to call on Mr. 
Hussey, Lord Kenmare's agent. But this very able 
gentleman poured out upon our devoted heads such a 
torrent of abuse of Mr. Gladstone's legislation in Ire-» 
land, giving chapter and verse for all his indictments, 
that, it being past three o'clock (we had taken nothing 
since an early breakfast), I was obliged to fly for refuge 
to the nearest refreshment room, to fortify myself for 
our next business — ^a visit to the slums of the town. 

Some seventy or eighty years ago, it appears that the 
Lord Kenmare of that date allotted long strips of vacant 
garden ground at the back of the houses in the main 
street, fondly hoping thereby to provide amply sufficient 
space for yards, offices, and gardens for all time. Un- 
happily, his then agent neglected to put in a clause 
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prohibiting sub-letting. The tenants were qiiick to 
take advantage of this slip, and sublet in small building 
plots every rod of ground, thus entirely defeating Lord 
£enmare's benevolently sanitary intentions. The main 
street of Killarney is now backed by a network of 
Courts, without any yards or offices of any kind, un- 
matchable for unsanitariness in St. Giles's or White- 
chapel. The moral and physical degradation of the 
inhabitants may be read in the countenances of the 
wretched people, who herd together in these hovels, 
and lounge about the high street, when drawn out of 
their dens by anything stirring. If you see nature at 
. her loveliest at Killarney, it is not far from the truth 
to add that you see man at his vilest. 

At the point of intersection of the main street with 
that leading to the Yidoria Hotel, stands the Post 
Office, carefully guarded by two vigilant constables. 
At the lower end of the main street, nearest the Kail- 
way Station, is Lord Kenmare's Estate Office, at which 
policemen and detectives mount guard. What that 
high street and its feeders would look like in rain I 
shrink from imagining, but it happened to be a lovely 
May day when we made our inspection. 

Later in the afternoon we visited a certain Father 

, who has built a fine large school and pretty chapel, 

with money collected in England. Adjoining is the 
Bishop of Kerry's palace, a large cathedral, a house for 
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the priests, &c., forming altogether a strikingly neat 
group of buildings. Whatever is neat and substaur 
tial in the way of buildings in these parts is, faoUe 
prinoeps, sure to be some Boman Catholic monastery, 
convent, or seminary ; second, a branch of the National, 
or Munster Bank; third, Lord Kenmare's or Lord 
Lansdowne's improved cottages. These latter delight 
me most, but it looks strange to see ragged, barefooted 
children at the doors. 

Father is a typical, jolly, worldly-wise priest. 

If his knowledge of the things which concern the next 
world be half as deep as that of those which concern 
this, he will ^^ take a front place there," as a Yankee 
would say. Withal, he seemed a kindly, useful, if 
gossiping creature. Being on a deputation with a 
Bishop, whom he described as a poor, insignificant 
creature, without the power of expressing himself, he 
told us how he longed ^'that he would shiU up, and 
leave it to him to tell his story, for I could have done 
it much better." He accused Lord Hartington of *^ not 
being worthy of his ancestors," because he had declined 
giving him an audience in London until he had stated 
in writing his business ; and, when he complied, could 
not forgive him for writing him a long letter to explain 
his grounds for declining to subscribe to his fund. *' As 
if he couldn't have given me 51. out of his 300,0007. 
a year/' 
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He was equally severe on the Irish members, who, 
as he expressed it, ** go trooping down to the * Hons©/ 
from then* lodgings in Fall Mall, like hens going to 
roost.'* The Father has no doubt that a worse set will 
be returned at the next election, nor has Major Spaight, 
nor any one else. 

On the following day (May 22), having occasion to 
drive down the high street, I happened to encounter 
the town crier, who, like the pied-piper of Hamelin, 
seemed to be drawing the Killamey rats out of their 
holes to the ring of his beU. Pied he was not, barring 
a swollen rei nose, but ragged as only an Irish crier 
can be. He was announcing to any one it might con«- 

cern that the interest of Cornelius S > in his 

valtidble farm of BoolacuUane, consisting of 61 acres, 
at the low rent of 16Z. a year, would be sold by auction, 
with the consent of both landlord and tenant, at 2 pjc 
that very Tuesday afternoon. I could not resist the 
temptation to attend the sale. 

Having been informally introduced by the auctioneer 

to the outgoing tenant, Cornelius S , I ascertained 

that the farm had been allowed to go almost wholly 
out of cultivation for three or four years back, during 
which time no rent had been paid. This last fact I did 
not extract from the scowling and reticent Cornelius, 
but from the sub-agent, who stood by and informed me 
privately that Cornelius had been drinking himself jail 
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those years into his present helpless condition. To my 
inquiry of Cornelius himself^ whether he had kept any 
live stock to make manure, he muttered, grinning, 
** that he had kept a few pigs, but that they had died 
of over-feeding!" Under these circumstances, it is 
hardly surprising that the public did not take the 
same view of the farm as the auctioneer, and, as a 
matter of fact, there was no bid whatsoever for 
Cornelius's interest. It was decided to adjourn the sale 
till the following week, on the farm itself, which 
Cornelius observed he thought might " match " (anglic^ 
suit) his brother, who cultivates (?) the adjoining 
holding. 

At the conclusion of the proceedings the sub-agent 
accompanied me to the railway station, remarking 
incidentally that he made a point of never returning 
by the same road, for fear of accidents. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

TRALEB AND ITS SURROUNDINGS. 

Feeling bound to pay more careful attention to Mr. 
Hussey's statements than my exhausted condition on 
the previous day admitted of, I decided to avail myself 
of his polite invitation to stay a night with him at 
what^ were it situated anywhere else, one would call his 
charming place of residence — Edenbum, near Tralee. 
But Mr. Hussey has unfortunately given a sort of open 
invitation to all his neighbours to murder him, if they 
dare. Were it not for the extreme and constant vigil- 
ance of the police, who hover about him almost as 
closely as bees round their queen, I fear that Mr. 
Hussey 's invitation would long since have been accepted. 
Mr. Hussey's pluck is quite as remarkable as his in- 
discretion, and it is only a pity that he uses such plain, 
though perhaps true, language in the thoroughfares of 
Tralee, where one of his oflBces is situated. For besides 
acting for Lord Kenmare, Mr. Hussey acts for many 
other landlords, collecting altogether 90,000Z. a year in 
rents from 5,100 tenants. 
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Taking the 3 p.m. train from Killarney Station, I 
reached Tralee, 21 miles distant, at about 4 p.m. The 
country which the railway traverses is an undulating 
upland of poor undrained land, patches of weed-choked 
oats, alternating with potatoes, pasture (more rushes 
than grass), and unmitigated bog. I would not take the 
whole trad at a gift, as I am perfectly convinced that 
it cannot be profitably occupied in its present undrained 
state. It appeared to me that its only value agricul- 
turally would be to graze cattle over it in summer in 
seasons of great heat, when drained meadows would be 
burned up. 

At Tralee Station I found Mr. Hussey awaiting my 
arrival, and walked with him through the town to his 
oflBce. On the way there, we were stopped by a blind 

old tenant, named H ,in the doorway of the office of 

an attorney who was acting for him in the endeavour to 
come to terms with Mr. Hussey about four years' arrears 
of rent due to Lord Kenmare. Then and there a sort 
of extempore Land Court was held on the pavement. 

It appeared that the farm consisted of 37 acres, at the 
yearly rent of 30Z., but that no rent had been paid since 

November 1879. H had declined availing himself 

of the Arrears Act, which would have enabled him to 
wipe off the whole arrears on payment of one year's 

rent. Had H adopted this coui-se. Lord Kenmare 

would have been entitled to receive another year's rent 
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from the Government, in commutation of the three 

years' arrears. H now offered to settle the business 

by the unconditional payment of one year's rent (or 
" gale "), as he called it. This offer, being made too late 
to enable Lord Kenmare to get the benefit of the 
Arrears Act, was declined by Mr. Hussey, who stood out 
for some additional security for the further payment of 
at least another half year's rent — ^as it seemed to me, a 
very fair proposition. 

While the matter was being debated on the pave- 
ment,, a flushed, red-faced woman, who turned out to be 

H 's wife, appeared upon the scene. H himself 

had just whined out that it was the gcHe that was too 

much for him. Mrs. H , on the other hand, who 

had not heard her husband's statement, declared 
emphatically, *' It's the debts that is crushing us." 

Mrs. H , who appeared to have been indulging in 

her habit of drinking freely, had, in fact, let the cat out 
of the bag. She was, I believe, mainly right in her 
statement about '* the debts." For there seems to be 
no doubt that during the years of comparative agricul- 
tural prosperity in Ireland, preceding the disastrous 
year 1879, the tradesmen in the country towns en- 
couraged the peasant-farmers and their wives and 
daughters to indulge in all kinds of extravagances, by 
placing tempting offers before them and giving un- 
limited credit. In his evidence before Lord Bess- 
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borough's Commission (page 785), in answer to 
Question 25,363, ^' Do you think it is the case that a 
good many of the tenants at the present time are steeped 
in debt, and near bankruptcy, through the rents ? " 
Mr. Hussey repKed, " I am afraid there is a great deal 
of money due. They got into very expensive habits. 
. . . But there are 300,000 occupiers of land in 
Ireland whose holdings are under 8Z. poor-law valua- 
tion, and these occupiers, when their potatoes fail, have 
nothing for them but relief works, starvation, or 
emigration. To give them their whole rent won't meet 
the difficulty." But this would only partly account for 

the breakdown of the H family, the ruin of whicli 

was completed by Mrs. H 's drinking habits and the 

idleness of the grown-up sons, who had taken to ** moon- 
lighting," i. e.. levying black mail on the neighbourhood 
at night, a piursuit they appear to have found more 
profitable than minding the farming business. That 
they may have been right in this judgment, if their 
land resembled that to which I have alluded above, I 
am not prepared to deny, 

H asserted that the only crop (always excepting 

potatoes) they had attempted to grow for four years 
was about two acres of oats, into which their cow had 
broken, and eaten up, or trodden down, the crop before 
it was ripe. Such mishaps are of the commonest occur- 
rence in Ireland, where the fences consist of rudely- 
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constructed turf banks, with frequent gaps. In the 
whole course of my journey through Ireland, I never 
once saw such a thing as a wooden hurdle, and very 
few iron ones. 

I may add that at the outset of the proceedings, 
before the case came on for hearing, seeing a broken- 
down old blind man before me, I slipped half-a-crown 

into H ''s palm. This probably was the cause of my 

eliciting any information whatever from him. But 
there was an air of low cunning about the old man, which 
made it impossible to feel any sympathy with him on 
nearer acquaintance. 

Later on in the evening, H and his wife turned 

up again in Mr. Hussey's office, " havering " away about 
it being beyond his power to find any security for the 
further half-year's "gale " in dispute. H was pre- 
pared to haver on indefinitely on the subject, and is 

probably still at it. If H is anything like a fair 

specimen of the 5100 tenants from whom Mr. Hussey 
collects rents, I hardly wonder at his inviting quick 
death from a bullet to such slow torture. 

It was an intense relief to fly from all this into the 
cool, shady alleys of the Public Garden, which Sir 
Edward Denny maintains at his own expense for the 
(I fear) ungrateful inhabitants of Tralee. For the very 
day of my visit the Kerry Sentinel had published the 
infamous notice, containing, inter alia, an unprintable 
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expression about the Queen. (For this scandalous out- 
rage, the editor, Harrington — ^brother of the M. P. for 
Westmeath — and foreman-printer, Brosnan, have since 
been sentenced to six months' imprisonment.) As we 
walked through the streets of Tralee, we encountered 
Harrington more than once, and saw the oflSce whence 
the offensive journal issued. Both editor and office 
presented a most uninviting appearance. 

The following extract from the report of their meeting 
on May 24 may be taken as a specimen of the spirit 
animating the Tralee guardians : 

"Mr. O'Connor proposed the following resolution: — 
* Resolved — That we mark our recognition of the splendid 
services rendered to the people of Ireland by Mr. Charles 
Stuart Pamell, M.P., by energetically promoting through 
our respective divisions the Pamell Testimonial Fund.' 

*< Lieutenant-Colonel Rowan said he rose to order. He 
thought there was an order laid down for the carrying on of 
the business of the Board. He did not wish to say anything 
against the resolution proposed by Mr. O'Connor, but he 
thought the proper thing to do would be to proceed first 
with the business of the Board, and then take up the resolution. 

*' Mr. O'Connor said it was a matter that touched their 
feelings largely. 

^' Mr. Divane begged to second Mr. O'Connor's resolution, 
and, in doing so, he thought it was the business — and the 
first business— of the Board to -show its appreciation of 
Mr. Pamell's great service to pur people — the tenantfarmers 
especially — and to them all for that matter. (Hear, heat.) 

^ Lieutenant-Colonel Rowan— I beg your pardoii, M^. 

D 2 
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Divane, just for a moment. (To the dudrman) — ^Aie 70a 
going to put the resolution, sir ? 

^' Chairman — I am to a certain extent. Colonel Bowan, in 
the hands of the Board, and I will put this resolntioii 
certainly. 

" Lieutenant-Colonel Itowan (leaving the room)— Then I 
withdraw from here for the present. 

**Mr. O'Connor (vehemently)— We are after levying % 
threepenny rate of ourselves in the di'dsion of Eilmoiley for 
Ur. PamelL We call it ' Pamell's Bate.' (Hear, hear, and 
applause.) 

''The Chairman then put the resolution to the Board, 
asking if any gentleman had an objection to it. 

" There were cries of * No, no.' 

<< The Chairman, in declaring it carried, said that, as far 
as the resolution was concerned, he endorsed every word of 
the proposers. He believed a more deserving man does not 
now exist than Mr. Pamell, who carried on, with the assist^ 
ance of the people of Ireland, an agitation which will for 
ever beMend the people of this country, more especially the 
tenant farmers. (Hear, hear.) 

*^ Mr. O'Connor said that they had not a better man than 
Mr. Pamell since the Liberator himself. 

^' Mr. Divane said the opposition was very weak to-day. 
(Laughter.) 

'* The Chairman, referring to the < Pamell Bate,' said that 
they were about levying another one in Castle Island — ^not a 
threepenny one, but he hoped a larger one, a sixpenny rate. 
(Hear, hear, and applause.) " 

In the cool of the evening we started off in a four- 
wheel dog-cart for Mr. Hussey's country residence. 
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some six miles from Tralee. The direct road lies 
through the ill-affected suburb "Boherbee," where 
Tralee Invincibles were invited by the SentineTs notice 
to enrol themselves. But in order to take me by a 
pleasanter route, Mr. Hussey took the longer road, 
leading through the estate of Mr. Arthur Blennerhasset. 
He fondly hoped that by so doing he had given his 
police guard the slip for once. But they were too 
cunning for him ; for, on looking back, there sure 
enough was the inevitable car, with the vigilant con- 
stables, rifles onfull'COQk (I am told their rifles do not 
go to " half-cook "), the barrels gleaming in the sun. 

Some Sundays back Mr. Hussey expostulated with 
his guard for keeping so close to him on his way to 
church. '' It is all very well for you not to mind being 
shot," the head-constable remarked ; " but if anything 
happens to you I shall be degraded." So Mr. Hussey's 
private house and grounds and his public offices are 
watched night and day« The roads, too, between Tralee 
and Gt)rtatlea, his nearest railway station on the 
Killamey- Tralee Bailway, are all police -patrolled. 
Where four constables sufficed three years ago, upwards 
of one hundred are now required. 

They are really needed. For at a point which com- 
mands an extensive view over bleak mountain sides all 
round, my host pulled up, and pointed out to me three 
scattered white-gleaming houses, the scenes of murders 
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reoenthr attempted Gt aocomplidied. A fomth 
where a poor caretaker named Wakh receiicd four 
bullets (he was m>t vet dead at the date of my TiBit)» 
took place on May 14th, at 9 ajl (Whit-Moiiday lasi>. 
A fifth attempt was made on the life of a sab-agent of 
Laid Kenmare's on Sunday morning. May 27tii, as I 
hare seen by the newspaper report, confirmed by pmate 



Another sign of the TindictiTeness of the popnlation 
nxmd Tralee against Mr. Hnseey, is the recent damage 
to the leading shoots of a fine row (^ siItv fiis^ to 
which my host, a passionate lorer of trees, was trosting 
to plant out the road. 

Edeibiini and Mr. Blomerhasset^s beantifid park aie 
two leai^ oases in the midst of a tract which can oiJj 
be £urly described as in itself the abominat»>Q of desD- 
]stk>n, let alone the mniderous and moonlightiiig 
propensities of the inhabitants;. Castle Island, tbe 
adjoining district^ is notorioas now thronghoot Ireland 
as the centre of the '^naughtiest boys'* in the coantry« 
(In Irish, ^ boy ^ means any male, of whaterer age oir 
calling, who woi^ &>r a master.) The Castle Islaml 
secret sodety i? belieyed to be of as desperate m 
character as that of the Dublin InTincible^^ iSeTen of 
them are, fortmiately, in gaol,. haTing been identified 
hf the caretaker attacked on Wliit^Motiday as hi^ 
asBailantSk 
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It was a great relief to see at last^ on Mr* Bleimer<- 
hasset's estate, grass fields free of rushes. But the 
pastures^ dean as they looked^ were evidently not 
capable of producing heavy crops of hay, except in the 
lower ground in the park, owing to the comparative 
poverty of the soil. I never, in its way. witnessed a 
more melancholy sight than poor Mr. Blennerhasset's 
huge unfinished mansion, destined to remain there for 
ever a ghastly shell, the haunt of owls and bats I 

If little else will grow satis&ctorily in that region^ it 
is amply proved, by the complete success attained by 
Mr. Hussey in raising rare conifers, that it would be 
eventually remunerative to plant largely, 

I could not, with the most earnest desire to do so, 
congratulate my host on any redeeming feature what* 
ever about his own tenants' farms or buildings, through 
which I passed the following morning on my way to 
Gortatlea Station, unless I except the neatness of some 
of the slate roo&. In all other respects the buildings 
appeared to be in a most neglected condition, Mr. 
Hussey's farms, which he purchased as recently as the 
year 1879, in the Landed Estates Court, with a parlia<- 
mentary title, are let at the same rents at which the 
tenants have stood for more than a generation. Two 
of the farms are leased for the Prince of Wales's life. In 
confirmation of the truth of Mr. Hussey's statement as 
to his rents not having be^n generally raised, I find 
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the fiollowiiig opinMHi publicly expressed by Mr. Msc- 
cartbT, Legal Member and Pregident erf the Kerry 
Land Commissioiiy which I extract firom the Cork 
EoBominer, dated April 30, 1883:— *" It is only justice 
to a gentleman who, whether rightly or wrongly, iqppeais 
to hare incurred much popular disfaTonr, to state that, 
whenerer we had to deal with holdings on his own 
property, we hare found rery little to alter." 

If there was little to alter in the renta^ I ooold 
not but feel at the first blnsh, eta viewing the so-called 
'^ fsaism^ that there was eTcrything to alter in almcet 
CTery other respect, in the matter both of land and 
baildingSL Bat 1 haye no doabt that a little more ex* 
perience would hare ecmyinced me of the hopelessnesB 
of attempting to alter anything; for there really se^na 
to hare existed all orer Ireland a BCfti of tacit consent 
on the part of both landlord and tenant, that, proTided 
the rent was paid, the landl<»d was not to attempt any 
interference with his tenant, &rmed he never so badly. 

To begin with, the nature (^ the soil is what is styled 
'^low bog," meaning that some feet of upper combusliUe 
tuf have been remored as fuel, leering the remainder 
so lowJying, as to be well nigh incapable of drainage. 
Uncouth patches of rashes and flags were rampant 
erexywhere, instead of the ^ pasture * as whi<^ much of 
it woold be ckscribed in the statistics referring to Irish 
agrieultare. Stagnant ditehes du^ed up with 
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matter, or roughly constructed gorse banks, divided 
each plot of *' low bog/* for I cannot call it " land." 
Deep hand-made furrows about a yard apart, and 
nearly a yard wide, in the lower ends of which several 
inches of water would stand, were drawn down the face 
of all the potato plots, which are thus partially 
drained. The roadside railway station of Gt)rtatlea is 
quite in keeping with the surrounding desolation. I 
was amused by a stranger addressing me the question, 
'* Are there any refreshments handy here ? " 

Of all countries I have ever visited, I consider 
Ireland the least fitted for successful potato culture, in 
consequence of the excessive rainfall and the humidity 
of the atmosphere. It is really, in the absence of 
any kind of manufacturing industry, a country in 
every way unsuited to support even a moderately 
dense human population on any diet whatever. On 
the other hand, Ireland is eminently suited to maintain 
infinite herds of cattle, producing, as it will, fodder 
sufficient to keep them alive for the first eighteen 
months of their existence. The great advantage 
Ireland possesses is in the climate permitting the 
cattle to remain out all winter. Nor are there wanting 
exceptionally rich grazing districts in Limerick, Tip- 
perary, Carlow, and elsewhere, on which cattle will 
fatten for the butcher, with a little assistance of oil-cake< 
Young beasts, at twelve months' old, being worth now 
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from 7Z. to 8Z. a-piece, yery considerable profit ought to 
be realised by breeders. This and butter-making, for 
there is no market in Ireland for milk, is in &ct the 
only really profitable business now possible in the south 
and west of Ireland; and it argues a strange want of 
perception of facts on the pa^ of the so-called national 
leaders to preach the opposite doctrine, advocating 
brep-king up of pasture, and arable farming,* 

Sound doctrine on this point being of the utmost im- 
portance to the unravelling of the Irish complication, it 
is not surprising that most Liberal and Eadical writers, 
hiaving no practical acquaintance with the management 
of land, should have attached too little importance 
to this aspect of the Irish Question. 

As far as I am aware, Mr. Goldwin Smith, in the 
June 1883 number of the * Nineteenth Century,' which 
appeared while this work was preparing for the press^ 
is the first writer to point out that the Irish Celt is not 
essentially a farmer. Although there are upwards of 
600,000 occupiers in Ireland, only 36,000 of these 
cultivate holdings of whiqh the valuation amounts to 
50Z. or over. The so-called tenant farmer in the south 
and west of Ireland is little more than a squatter^ 
Although there is some creditable farming to be met 
tvith in the centre of Ireland and in the eastern 
counties, in the poorer boggy and mountainous 

V. •'• Spe postscript at end .of volume, , 
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districts the peasant can do little more than plant a 
patch of potatoes, scratch the mountain side to sow a 
few oats, and look on while these precarious crops rot 
or succeed, as the case may be. But his chief reliance 
must always be on the produce and multiplication of 
his cattle. 

This cannot be called farming. That the Irishman 
has no real taste for farming, is surely proved by the 
fact of his generally hiring himself out to any other 
than farm labour in America, and neglecting to invest 
his savings in acquiring cheap sections of really fertile 
agricultural soil in Canada or the United States. 
Most of the real farming to be found in Ireland is 
Scotch, for the Ulster farmers are more Scotch than 
Irish. 

It is, imhappily, only after Irisk land that the Irish- 
man hungers. In this respect, and in this alone, he is 
like the Jew, who will have nothing to do with land 
anywhere out of his native Palestine. 

Mr. Hussey is quite convinced that the only possible 
salvation for Ireland is to do everything to encourage 
the acquisition of the freehold of their lands by as many 
tenants as can by any means be persuaded to buy. As 
they are still unwilling to become purchasers on the 
terms of the Government proposal of advancing three- 
fourths of the purchase money, Mr. Hussey would make 
the terms easier still, and has in some instances himself 
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oiTorod to advance the remainiDg fourth on mortgage. 
But OTon this offer has been refused, so entirely upset 
and demoralised are the minds of the peasantry, who 
fully expect tliat combined agitation will wring better 
tonnH out of the Government. 

The best friend to Ireland would be he who could 
foRt<jr everywhere local industries, such as lace-making, 
wood-carving, glove and stocking knitting, kid glove 
making, wool factories to be worked by water power, 
biuikot-making, and every other form of industry which 
can bo carried on in cottages at home, to supplement 
iigrioulturo. 
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CHAPrEE V. 

MALLOW, 

As you approach Mallow from the west, you are struck 
by a great improvement in the aspect of the coimtry. 
Bog and barren hill-side are exchanged for well culti- 
vated fields, surrounded, as in England, by hedge-row 
timber. We are clearly entering civilisation, and 
leaving barbarism behind us. 

My travelling companion, young Mr. Hussey, also a 
land agent, here thinks it no longer necessary to carry 
his revolver about his person, and stows it away in his 
valise, prior to changing his train. Mr. Hussey is 
bound for Cork, where he is about to contend in the 
athletic sports to be held that day. 

It is quite a mistake to suppose that there is nothing 
but disturbance, and evidence of the necessity for police 
protection in Ireland, even under the Crimes Act. 
Everyday life goes on much as usual, and the country 
is full of quiet non-political people, who go on giving 
tea-parties in all the country towns. Lawn-tennis, 
cricket^ and athletics continue as usual. It is only a 
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pity tlittt thoHo quiet folks seem utterly withont any 
Molnsrinf; infliionci3 on the conntry. 

Mill low, on a fine May mornings embowered in its 
jctafy NurroundingH, is the most innocent looking place 
in tlu) world. Yet it returns such an acrid politician 
UN Mr, U*J}rion to Parliament I I am sure Mr. O'Brien 
oiitinot. fairly represent the opinions of the quiet 
oitiKouH who dwell in the pleasant villas, gleaming out 
AtnonK^t th(» trees, on the heights, looking down on 
tho limpid Dlaokwater. 

IndrHMl I wiM told by a Dublin barrister, who happened 
to Im^ in Mallow at the time of the election in the 
oi^rly i^priuf^r, wlu>u Mr, O'Brien was returned by a laige 
mi^jority, tlmi tho 8upiK>rt6r8 of his opponent, Mr. Nash, 
diir^l tiot go alnrnt without police protectioii. The 
ni^iwi^ pntUon^an al^ informed me, that haiing been 
«mg«i^Hi to dofornl landlords* claims before the Goik 
lii^nd l\\munmon« ho him^olf had been poUidy boded 
by tbo iui4\ And this in spiu^ of his baring fonnedy d&- 
<x'nd<H) !^\mo of t)>om« >g^hi>n chan*^ with moonl^fatiiig. 

U«^vin^ had lotU'vs addn^sed to me at Mallov, I 
»^^p^v^^ thot*^ a <VMipU^ \vf hours: between tuo 
\\ i"^^v \\ <si\\ for iho saIco <rf makinir the acqi 
^Nf tho »^^itv^n iW K«n-al Hv^^i adioiiiii^ the lailwmj 
;ifet*t>^w is tV.lly wo«h a risii* Whil^ serring my 

a>ndi)^ \\v),\\ ^^nvvvt^Tsfi^vi Oi^pi^'^y on ihe land 
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tion. " No matter what a man's business may be in 
Ireland, he will supplement his income with a bit of 
land. It's a fine wholesome profession is farming. 
It's so pleasant to go round your meadows, at four or 
five o'clock of a summer's morning, and see your beasts 
swelling out, like loaves, on the fresh grass. Say what 
they will, land is a much better investment in Ireland 
than in England. If a farmer cannot see his' way to 
making IZ. an acre by his land in England, he gives it 
up, and goes into some other business. But in Ireland 
there is no other business for him to go into.". ** Have 
you any land, then ? " I asked. *^ Indeed I have. I rent 
about forty acres of grass land, down by the Blackwater, 
of the Dean of Cork, at 558. an acre ; and it's worth the 
money. I buy my cattle in April, and turn them at 
once into the meadows. But you should not go near 
them for a week or two, and then come upon them all 
at once, and see them swelled out. Oh, it's beautiful ! " 
It was strongly urged upon me by a Nationalist at 
Mallow that the main amendment to the Land Act of 
1881, still needed to quiet the country, was that 
leaseholders should be admitted to the benefit of the 
Land Act of 1881 ; for my informant declared that it 
was just the class of small tenants who had taken sub- 
leases from rackrenting, leaseholding middle men, 
who needed the relief most As it was, yearly 
tenants, who already had their land on easy terms from 
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gentlemen landlords, and who really did not require 
any relief, were getting it most. He added that the 
superior landlords would be no sufiferers, as they only 
got a moderate rent from the middlemen, which rent 
would be generally maintained by the Court. 

I must add that loud and universal complaints were 
made to me all over Ireland as to the capricious 
administration of the Land Act, and the injustice 
resulting therefrom. The one principle which appears 
to be almost universally acted on by the Commissioners 
is an uniform reduction of rent, without paying much 
heed to the individual circumstances of each case. I 
am assured that where farms have been let at an 
unraised moderate rent for forty years back, these rents 
have frequently been reduced in about the same pro- 
portion as where the rents had been raised in the 
flourishing period culminating in the annu^ mirdbiUs 
for Ireland, 1875. (It will be remembered, perhaps, 
that the excess of rain due in Ireland and Scotland 
deluged England in the summer of 1875.) 

In spite of Mr. Gladstone's prediction that the fall 
of rents in Ireland would not be general, rents have 
been almost universally lowered — the sole condition on 
which it has been possible to get them in at all. But 
the main cause of the general fall in rents has been, 
not the Land Act of 1881, but the unforeseeable con- 
tinuance of bad seasons. And it must be borne in mind 
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that the fall of rents in England has been almost as 
great from the same cause. Who can blame the Irish 
tenants for yielding to the temptation of going into a 
land court, opened at their doorg, for the chance of 
getting their rents reduced ? What tenant of any kind 
of property would have resisted the temptation, espe- 
cially when egged on in the name of patriotism by 
orators like Messrs. Famell and O'Brien, and urged to 
it by all the local attorneys — ^the class in Ireland which 
is thriving most by the land agitation. 

Bather than put a farthing into the pockets of these 
** vipers," as he styled them, a gallant colonel of my 
acquaintance in County Sligo sent his agent, Mr. S — — ^ 
to his tenants to inquire into their grievances. " Now, 
my friends, what is it you want ? What terms do you 
think would be fair between us?" " We think, your 
honour, we 'oannot aflfbrd to pay more than half what 
we pay now." ** Very well," replied the agent, " I will 
report your views to Colonel H. ; " and the matter has 
been settled by the rents being reduced to one half. In 
addition to this excessively liberal reduction. Colonel 
H., agreeing with Mr. Hussey as to the advisability of 
increasing the number of proprietors in Ireland, has 
offered to advance the remaining one-fourth to any 
tenant who will make a reasonable bid for the purchase 
of his holding. As far as I am aware, no tenant has as 
yet availed himself of the offer. 
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Mallow has hitherto been a hunting centre, but Mr. 
0*Brien and his party are doing their utmost to put aa 
end to Irish sport. When they have finished their 
work| it is probable that Mallow will find out its 
mistake, as the wealth which is now attracted to thQ 
neighbourlioody and spent freely in the place by it9 
liunting visitors, can hardly fail to be missed by Mr^ 
0*Urien's constituents. They will perhaps turn round 
upon thoir member when it is too late, and repent their 
rojoction of poor Mr. Nash, who by all accounts is not a 
likely man to win a contested election, being no speaker, 
and of a retiring disposition. 

From Arallow I took rail to Lismore, following the 
valley of the Blackwater, where there seems good land 
and good farming, especially near Fermoy. It would 
be quite siiporfluoua for me to enlarge on the exquisite 
l>cauty of Uie site of Lismore Castle, which rises so 
abruptly from the bed of the Blackwater, that yoa 
might leap some 200 feet perpendicularly straight out 
of the drawing-room window. I could not help t hinking 
it might be liandy as a means of escape from extreme em- 
l^rra^stmout for after-dinner conversation. James XL, 
w hon he took n>fugt> at Lismore after the battle of the 
lV>yni\ is said to have sprung back startled finom that 
w ii^dow, Ivlioving thoi^ was a plot to push him ot». 

Lismoi^> is also £unous lor the historical &ct of 
IVince %Tohn having hold a parliament tbeie, during 
lUoKaxd s ahsonco abix>ad. 
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From a point a few miles lower down the river I 
took boat with Mr. Currey, the Duke of Devonshire's 
agent, and floated down the wooded reaches of the 
Blackwater to its junction with the sea at Yonghal. 

As it is commonly repeated, both in England and in 
Ireland, that one of the great Irish grievances is the 
wholesale draining off into England and abroad of Irish 
rents, I must here observe that Mr. Currey informed 
me that the Duke of Devonshire spends about three- 
flfbhs of his Irish rental on his Irish estates. 

Mr. Hussey had informed me the previous day that 
Lord Kenmare has hitherto spent an even larger pro- 
portion, but this would include the enormous outlay 
on his huge mansion lately erected at Eillamey. I 
believe the same may be said of Lord Lansdowne, 
round Kenmare, where I saw much evidence of im- 
proved buildings all over the Lansdowne estate. 

The following figures throw light on this point : — * 

No. ValnatioQ. 

Proprietors habitually resident in Ireland .. 10,431 .. 7,217,840 

„ „ absent 2,973 .. 2,470,816 

Public institutions or companies 161 .• 234,678 

Unaccounted for ^ 257,100 

Total, Griffith's Valuation £10,180,434 



* Thorn's 'Irish Statistics.' Ed. 1883, p. 751. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that many landlords, although re- 
sident in Ireland, are notwithstandmg absentees from their own estates. 

E 2 
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It should be explained that the total rental is 
18,420,9227.9 Griffith's valuation haying been made fot 
rating purposes only. 

If it be admitted that three and a half millions of 
Irish rmU are paid to absentees, it must be borne in 
mind that a very large proportion of that total is spent 
in Ireland itself on improving those estates. Probably 
the amount drained abroad would not much exceed two 
millions. 

The total area of Ireland under any kind of cultivar 
tion having averaged about fifteen and a half million 
acres for the last twenty-five years, and 18,420,922Z. 
having been the highest figure the rental ever attained, 
it is obvious that the land could not have been gene* 
rally rack-rented at 18s. per acre. 
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OHAPTEE VI. 

YOUGHAL TO LIMEBIOK. 

Daekness was fast settling down upon Youghal, as wd 
landed on the deserted quay, lined by huge decayed 
warehouses. No place, I think, ever impressed me 
with a more complete sensation of desolation* This 
impression^ in spite of a conspicuous advertisement to 
the effect that " the latest fashions have arrived,'* was 
not at all removed by a drive up into the town. At itd 
further extremity stands the old-fashioned house where 
Sir W. Ealeigh lived, and the old-fashioned garden 
>frhere he planted the first potato and smoked the first 
pipe ever smoked in Ireland. It was, I believe, an 
evil day for Ireland when Ealeigh planted that potato. 
But for the introduction of the potato^ the chronic 
failure of which means famine, the population of Ireland 
would probably never have exceeded its natural limit, 
^he whole place is exactly as Ealeigh left it three 
centuries ago, and is now appropriately inhabited by 
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the venerable mother of its present owner, Sir J. P. 
Hennessy. 

The Devonshire Arms Hotel, in the old part of the 
town, is apparently of about the date of Oliver 
Cromwell, and looks about as undusted as Ealeigh's 
house, without the same excuse. I had a narrow 
escape of putting up there, trusting to the generally 
trustworthy Blacky who mentions no other. Before 
going to Ireland, I had supposed the Devonshire Arms 
would be a guarantee of cleanliness and comfort, 
but I know not which is dirtier, the Lismore or the 
Youghal Devonshire Arms. 

Mr. Currey admits, but cannot account for, this 
regrettable state of things. By his advice I put up 
at a clean, new hotel, near the Coastguard Station, 
kept by a Miss Murphy, whose charges are most 
moderate. 

From Youghal I took train through Cork to 
Limerick, thus traversing the breadth of Ireland twice 
in two days, having performed the journey from the 
extremity of Kerry to Youghal the previous day. 
From Cork, as far as the famous Blarney Station, I had 
the advantage of the society of an Irish gentleman, full 
of ** sweetness and light," of which neither Oxford nor 
Cambridge ever produced a more striking example. 
Although, as far as I could gather, a strong .Irish 
patriot, and heaving bis grievance against Englishmeii 
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in general, for want of sympathy with Ireland, he yet 
expressed his delight that I, an Englishman, was not 
afraid to travel in Irelanii in such disturbed times. 
Some sign of sympathy is what Ireland yearns for, and 
rarely gets firom England, Had the Queen, or one of 
the Boyal Princes, resided only occasionally in Ireland, 
it would have had a magic influence on the loyalty of 
thQ people. 

Between Mallow Junction and Limerick, I could dis- 
cover little or no good land or farming. In vain I 
looked out for the famous " golden vale " and the rich 
pa^ures, which would fatten beasts without oil-cake. 
The " golden vale" must lie hidden off the line of the 
railway, whence I could only descry meadows for the 
most part choked with rushes. The reader must be 
getting as sick of rushes as I am. £ut it is interesting 
to learn that rushes have a fourfold value in Ireland: 
(1) for thatching, (2) for litter, (3) for feeding, (4) for 
rushlights. Indeed, I met an agriculturist who told 
me that he had lately bought several roods of rushes 
for those purposes at the rate of 125. a rood. The 
supply at this moment is quite unlimited, but the 
demand, I fear, very limited. 

On Lord Cork's property, near Charleville Junction, 
I came upon the first instance of drain-pipes, as dis- 
tinguished from stone drains, being used on a large 
scale in drainage works. 
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Not far from Charleville Junction is situated Lord 
Cloncurry's estate, on which is still, I believe, main- 
tained the strike against rent. Two hundred pounds a 
month are said to be expended by the Dublin fond 
in maintaining evicted tenants. 

By almost every goods train which enters Limerick, 
large numbers of pigs are brought into the city, which 
has a great reputation for converting pigs into a fine 
quality of bacon. The roofed-in railway station con- 
stantly resounds to the music of squeaking pigs, but for 
which its dulness would be unredeemed. 

The commercial traveller having business in Limerick, 
where the main street turns its back to the Shannon, as 
completely concealing the river as the Strand does the 
Thames in London, might leave the city without any 
inkling that the Shannon existed. I made it, however, 
my principal business to discover the Shannon, and 
view it from the many picturesque points of view, which, 
if you look for them, open up in outlying parts. As it 
happened to be the anniversary of the Queen's birth- 
day, as well as Corpus Christi day, the city was un-^ 
usually animated, and a fair amount of bunting was 
displayed along the quays. In addition to this double 
event, the great annual bull sale was taking place, and 
in all the thoroughfares leading into the country peasant- 
farmers and their " boys " were to be met with leading 
bulls home by the nose. I was pleased to observe. 
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the exceptional sobriety of the agriculturists on thia 
occasion, which, perhaps, may be attributed to the 
nature of their occupation, imperatively demanding 
sobriety. 

It being a general holiday, I was hardly surprised to 
hear that the dock labourers, who, I believe, usually 
receive four shillings a day for unloading coals, had 
that day refused to go to work under six shillings. The 
liimerick merchants, however, were loud in their com- 
plaints of the increasing dearness of labour, which was 
partly caused by the calling out of the Limerick militia 
— a fine body of men, to judge from the specimens to be 
met with in the streets and clustered about the 
barracks. The regiment was, I believe, just about to 
start for the camp at the Curragh. 
. In order to get a view of the reaches of the Shannon 
below Limerick, I took a car drive to Carrick-ogonell, 
** the Bock of the Beacon," some six miles to the west- 
ward. To avoid the latter portion of the glaring, dusty 
highway leading to Carrick-ogonell, I obtained leave to 
pass through Lord Emly's beautiful park at Tervoe., 
Here I was fortunate enough to encounter a most 
accomplished French priest, L'Abbe THeritier — Lord 
Emly's domestic chaplain. 

In addition to his functions as chaplain, the Abb^ 
devotes a large portion of his time to giving instruction 
in botany and agricultural chemistry at the neigh- 
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bouriDg Boman Catholic Agricultural College of 
Mungret. In such excellent company I mounted the 
steep ruined staircase leading to the summit of the 
*' Eock of the Beacon." The view all round must com- 
prise a circumference of fifty miles, including infinite 
windings of the Shannon, in many places concealed by 
broad swamps of reeds and flags, through which 
navigators have to thread their intricate and tedious 
course. The panoramic view is splendid, but the 
Shannon is disappointing. Large tracts of rich grazing 
ground have, however, been reclaimed from the river, 
and the region agriculturally had the appearance of 
being prosperous. 

There could, I think, have been no need of reducing 
rents in those parts, as I was informed that they had 
not generally been raised for fifty years; while the price 
of beef had more than trebled, and that of butter 
doubled. So well-to-do and " respectable " are many of 
the small farmers in that district, that some of them 
have even taken to driving gigs, as I saw with my own 
eyes. 

But from all I could gather. Limerick is just as dis*^ 
affected as Cork or Kerry, and most of the well-to-do 
agriculturists cannot resist the pressure of the local 
attorneys to go into the Land Court and try their 
luck. There is, however, a chemist in George Street 
who has had the courage to put up over his shop. 
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"Chemist to the Queen." I wonder what goods he 
can have supplied to Her Majesty. 

Having occasion to purchase some hosiery in one of 
the principal shops in George Street, I gained the 
confidence of the assistants by asking for goods of 
Irish manufacture, and carried away with me articles 
of which " Mr. S. Morley himself need not be ashamed,'* 
as the shopman boasted. I could not resist inquiring 
of the young fellows if they had been Land Leaguers. 
** I am," replied one of the attendants, " and so was 
the young master, till the farmers began to repudiate 
their other debts as well as their rents." "Yes," 
chimed in the young master, "it was time to stop 
then." 

I cannot say much for the cleanliness of the fabric 

of Cruise's BoyaZ Hotel, the principal hotel in Limerick, 
but in point of emsine and civility there is nothing left 

to desire. Indeed, nothing can surpass the respectful 

and even dignified bearing of Mr. Alderman Cleary, the 

present proprietor. I was not surprised to learn that he 

had served the office of mayor, and I cannot believe that 

his administration could have been distinguished by 

violence. Like almost every other building in Ireland; 

Cruise's Hotel, when examined closely, is found to be 

begrimed with the dust and dirt of centuries. If Home 

Eule would include a fresh coat of paint and general 

whitewashing all over Ireland, I should be almost 
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tempted to vote for it. But I cannot see anything 
incompatible between paint and the continuance of the 
Union, 

With regard to the parliamentary representation of 
Limerick, I gathered that the sitting members, in spite 
of the extreme elasticity of the views of one of them^ 
expressed with striking frankness to a priest, who inter- 
viewed him, had but a poor chance of being returned to 
the next Parliament. 

I am told that a most accommodating set of priests 
are to be met with in Limerick for marrying penniless 
fugitive couples on easy terms, prior to the emigration 
of the parties. As a rule, however, I understand that 
it is the custom in the rural districts of Ireland for the 
priest to be paid for his services by a commission on the 
bride's dowry. The priests, I think most unfortu-^ 
nately, having nothing else to live upon but such per- 
quisites as they can extract from their flocks, are 
entirely dependent on their congregations, and are 
obliged to follow, instead of leading, the people. Were 
the priests in Ireland salaried, as in France, they would 
have been found on the side of order, instead of in the 
van of the agitation. 
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OHAPTEE VII. 

DERBY CASTLE, LOOH DEBG« 

At last the rain has come — the first rain I have seen in 
Ireland. Taking train to Eillaloe, I drove thence to 
Derry Castle, the residence of Mr. William Spaight, 
senior partner in the firm of Spaight and Sons, ship-^ 
owners, Limerick. Many years ago the Derry Castle 
estate was acquired by purchase by Mr. Spaight'^ 
father, the founder of the firm. Originally it had been 
granted by Cromwell to Col. Wade, one of his ofiScers,' 
and had afterwards been in the possession of the Head 
family. There is a double-stemmed Spanish chestnut 
in the grounds of Derry Castle, measuring 32 feet at 
the base, between the stems of which tradition says that 
Oliver Cromwell rode his horse. No estate could pos- 
sibly be in better hands than those of the present owner, 
Mr. William Spaight, with whom I spent a long day in 
the pouring rain, minutely inspecting the whole 
property. 

Inquiring of the car-driver, as we drove down the long 
and beautiful approach, whether Mr. Spaight was on 
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good terms with his tenants, I eh'cited the very 
decided reply, " On the best possible ; he builds them 
all houses, even Im workmen'^ To take thought for the 
agricultural labourera (who number about 300,000 as 
against 600,000 peasant farmers) is an idea which seems 
rarely to enter into any one's head in Ireland. Ee- 
ferring to the Land League Land Court, which used to 
sit in the neighbouring town of Nenagh, another car- 
driver remarked, " The labourers have not a word in iL 
It's composed of all the farmers about — a lot of d— d 
thieves, who would let the labourers go to bed without 
a sixpence." 

Mr. William Spaight proved, on nearer acquaintance, 
09ie of the kindest-hearted and most original men X 
have ever met. He lives amongst his people like an 
old patriarch, and is beloved by them all, as I suspect 
the Hebrew patriarchs were rarely beloved. To be fully 
appreciated, Mr. Spaight must be seen on his own estate 
and amongst his own people. I was not surprised that 
those who had only met him at a Diocesan Sjmod, or on 
a deputation to Mr. Forster, should have failed to esti- 
mate him at his true value. Mr. Spaight's manner is 
pleasantly absent, and if that did not extend to an utter 
forgetfulness of the lapse of time and the need of bodily 
nourishment, I should have nothing to say against it. 
As a matter of fact, he kept me walking about from 
about 12.30 to 5 p.m., the whole time in the pouring 
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Tcdn, without the famtest suggestion of refreshment 
As I had, as usual, taken a light eight o'clock breakfast, 
T[ must have broken down had I not by an artifice pro- 
cured some sour milk in one of the cottages we visited. 
Were his attentic»i drawn to the matter, he would 
lavish the most abundant hospitality upon you, as 
occurred later oii. 

At Derry Castle you may look in vain for any out- 
ward and visible sign of a castellated buUding. If ever 
there was a castle, it must have been utterly destroyed 
in the fire which left the main portion of the building 
a wreck some years ago. The ruins are still unre- 
moved, and Mr. Spaight now inhabits what formerly 
were the stable^ and servants' quarters. Unfortunately, 
the residence is so low that it commands no view of the 
lovely Loch Derg, the shores of which are skirted by 
the approach-road. But nothing can exceed the taste 
with which the present makeshift quarters are ar- 
ranged and flprally decorated. This department Mr. 
Spaight leaves wholly to his wife, after whom he 
presently went in search, observing quaintly, *' I'll just 
go, as a matter of curiosity, and see if my wife is in the 
house." Eetuming without her, he inquired of me, 
^*Have you any taste for fine horses? because, if you have, 
come along with me." So we made our way through his 
office, out into the yard. At the door, out in the rain, 
two girls were waiting, one of them in tears. ** Maggie, 
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what is it ye want (to the nearer non-weeping girl) ? " 
" Sure, y'r honour, it's my emigration papers Fll be 
wanting ye to sign." " What, ye're going to leare me 
too, ye ungrateful gu-L Haven't I been taking care of 
ye and y'r sister ever since ye were babies? and now 
ye're running away from me, just as if I had done 
nothing but wallop you all your lives." " Sure and ye 
l)Lave,y'r honour." Then turning to me : "I've offered this 
girl the best heifer I've got in calf, and twenty guineas 
besides, if she'd stay and get married here. She's a 
good girl, is Maggie, but she won't take the trouble to 
be coaxing any fellow about here." "Sure, and y'r 
honour, it's a fortune they all be wanting nowadays." 
"Well, give me your papers, Maggie." The papers 
signed, to these were added a few lines thus worded: 
" I have known Margaret Clancey and her sister since 
they were babies. They have borne an excellent 
and irreproachable character all their lives." Hand- 
ing these to Maggie, her master added, " Look here, 
Maggie, you're an ungrateful girl, but you and your 
sister can take a couple of my ewe fleeces, to make 
yourselves a bit of flannel to take out with ye." Maggie 
retired, weeping. 

After dealing with the other case with equally blunt 
kindness (the other girl was not the sister in question), 
we passed out into the yard, where Maggie next ap- 
peared in the loft, to which she had mounted by a 
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somewhat difficult ladder, to select her fleeces. I can, 
after that scenoi well believe in the exactitude of the 
late Mr. Trench's * Eealities of Irish Life/ We then 
set out, in the pouring rain, on our peregrination about 
the estate. As we walked through the long dripping 
grass, several hares got up, and a few pheasants and 
rabbits. '* The winter before last," my host informed 
me, *' some 500 fellows, with 200 dogs, formed a line and 
drove all the game in the country before them. But 
when they came to my domain, they turned aside 
right and left. I don't think they had guns, but they 
knocked the game on the head with sticks and stones* 
In one case they killed all the deer in a neighbouring 
park." 

Mr. Spaight's grass land presents a striking contrast 
to the generality I have hitherto seen in South Ireland, 
where rushes and flags are at least as plentiful as blades 
of grass. In spite of their lamentable deterioration, 
the grazing of the meadows round Killaloe Station lets 
readily by avAticm for from 5Z. to 11. an acre. Mr. 
Spaight's park grazing would easily let for 5Z. an acre, 
and he has refused that for it. 

In spite of his careful farming, thistles and reeds 
would appear in chance places in Mr. Spaight's 
meadows, to his evident vexation. "That patch 
about an acre in extent, covered with rushes, but no 
worse than the Killaloe meadows, is worthless for 

F 
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grazing," said Mr. Spaight. **The adjoining land I 

rent of my neighbour, Mr. . I offered to drain it 

all with the money offered on loan by the Board of 
Works, to be paid off, principal and interest, at 3 J per 
cent, in (I believe) thirty- five years, and to pay the 
whole interest myself as long as I held the land. But 
he would not accept my offer. I then spent 170Z. of my 
own money in draining part of it myself. There are 
some good landlords, but some precious bad." 

This quite agreed with what a Limerick tradesman 
had observed to me the same morning, when I disputed 
the fact with him as to the excessive rents being the 
cause of the present distress. ^' It was not so much the 
rents as the landlords' arbitrariness and unfeeling con- 
duct, and the want of security for tenants' improve- 
ments. I'll give you an instance. " A certain widow 
wanted, some draining done. She applied to the age^t, 
who made an appointment with the widow to bring 
the landlord to the farm to see for himself. The 
widow, anxious to please the landlord, spread what the 
landlord considered too luxurious a luncheon. In conse- 
quence, the landlord declined to contribute to the drain- 
ing, and left the widow to do it herself. It was, I 
believe, never done." 

As Mr. Spaight remarked, most Irish landlords were, 
and are, too embarrassed to execute any improvements, 
which, if done at all, must be carried out by the tenant. 
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But as a rule they are not done at all, so the confisca- 
tion of improvements cannot have been general. 

Pat Carrol is an old man, aged eighty-five, who in 
fine weather does some weeding for Mr. Spaight. Pat 
formerly occupied about three acres under Mr. Spaight, 
at a yearly rent of 3Z. Some few years ago Pat com- 
nussioned his brother Martin to sell his pig for him, to 
pay the rent. Martin sold the pig, but appropriated 
the proceeds. Pat, to punish Martin's dishonesty, 
determined to sell the goodwill of his holding away 
from Martin, his younger brother, who expected to 
succeed him. 

Pat's neighbour, the storekeeper, oflfered him 25Z. 
down ; but, by Mr. Spaight's advice, Pat declined this 
offer, agreeing to sell his holding for an annuity of 6(2. 
a day, to be taken out at the store. Pat has proved 
unexpectedly tenacious of life, and has already taken 
considerably more than twenty-five pounds* worth of 
goods out of the store. Pat declares " that the store- 
keeper's wife is so exasperated, that she looks at him 
as if she would as soon see a furze bush come into the 
shop.** 

Some short time back, the lease of a farm belonging 
to an aunt of Mr. Spaight's fell in. Although not 
bound to give any compensation^ she paid the tenant 
lOOZ. as a sort of acknowledgment of the value of the 
goodwill, on taking the land into her own hands. 

p 2 
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In the mean time a " Land League Land Court " had 
been estabh'shed at Killaloe, consisting of the keeper 
of the store, the blacksmith, and several small farmers 
of the neighbourhood. This tribunal, before the Land 
League was dissolved, used to sit in judgment on the 
surrounding landlords, whom by terrorism it, and the 
like of it, had well nigh driven from the Bench and 
Boards of Guardians. 

Mr. Spaight is one of the few landlords who will not 
be terrorised by those whom he properly characterises as 
an ignorant set of fellows, usurping the rights of pro- 
perty, and presuming to lay down the law to their 
respectable neighbours. 

Well, when the Killaloe Land League Land Court 
sent a summons in writing to Mr. Spaight's aimt, 
directing her to send her bailiff to defend her conduct, 
Mr. Spaight got hold of the letter. He was about to 
hand it to the police magistrate, when he reflected that 
the whole Land Court (who, although misguided, he 
admits are not bad fellows) would be cast into prison. 

The magistrate, getting wind of this letter, did his 
utmost to get hold of it, and was within a little of 
threatening Mr. Spaight himself with imprisonment, 
if he refused to hand it over. Mr. Spaight, however, 
held out, and when things got quieter, discussed the 
matter with the Land Leaguers. " A pretty job it would 
have been if I had been put into jail for not betraying 
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you fellows." ** Sure and indeed it would have been," 
said one of them. *'We would have escorted you to 
prison in procession with the Land League band." So 
you see there is a humorous side even to Land League 
terrorism. 

Again, take the case of a dairy-girl, called Mary 
Gleeson, who was imprisoned in May 1882, by the in- 
judicious Nenagh magistrates, for delivering a letter 
threatening to boycott a neighbouring cattle jobber 
called Byan, a broad-backed John Bull of a man. 

Mary Gleeson is *' as pretty as a picture," says Mr. 
Spaight, " the last girl in the world you'd be inclined 
to put into prison." It appears, however, that she was 
Secretary of the so-called ^^ Ladiei Land League." 
Now Mary Gleeson is noted as the best dairy-girl in 
the district, and Mr. Spaight represented to the Lord- 
Lieutenant that it would be the greatest mistake to 
make a political martyr of her, a sort of 'Nenagh Joan 
of Ara He suggested that it would be much wiser to 
send her back to her milking. Lord Spencer took Mr. 
Spaight's view. There seems no doubt that had he not 
exercised his prerogative so wisely, this quiet country 
side might have witnessed blood-shedding, as of course 
Mary has many admirers. 

On our return to the " Oastle " at five o'clock, we 
found Mrs. Spaight in an elegant " boudoir," at after- 
noon tea with two charming high-bred ladies, both 
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dressed in black, and reminding me strangely of the 
Polish type. Unfortunately these ladies, one of whom 
was a niece of Mr. Kavanagh, proceeded to indulge in 
very uncomplimentary phrases about Mr. Gladstone's 
Irish land policy. On my informing them that I was 
a humble follower of Mr. Gladstone, the ladies were 
considerate enough to moderate their tone. Later on 
in the evening they expressed great hopefulness for the 
successful working of the Land Corporation, a scheme of 
Mr. Kavanagh's for the profitable working on a large 
scale of boycotted Irish farms. The scheme seems a 
most legitimate one, and has, I imagine, the elements 
of success in it 

From what I learn in various quarters, Mr. Eavanagh 
was a most considerate and improving landlord. I am 
told, however, that he has met with a most ungrateful 
return from his tenantry. When agitation is abroad, 
and, still more, when encouraged by public opinion and 
legislation (as it has never yet been in England), no 
amount of previous fair dealing or consideration on the 
part of the proprietor will outweigh the influence of 
the agitator. This I know from my own experience of 
the agricultural unions in England. The voice of the 
agitator is the only voice the peasants will listen to 
anywhere, as long as the excitement of the struggle 
lasts. But English agitators have not yet been backed 
up by the clergy, the poor-law guardians, the local 
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attorneys and tradesmen, and, lastly, by public op inion 
as has been the ease with the Irish agitators. 

According to Mr. Spaight's experience, " gentleman " 
farming in Ireland is no more a paying concern than in 
England; for he informed me that he had to draw 
largely on his commercial income to make both ends 
meet at Derry. This surprised me, as the land had 
every appearance of being well farmed, and the grass 
land in the park, of which there must be several 
hundred acres, appeared in very good heart. This last 
fact was explained by the rows of feeding troughs, in 
which oil-cake is given to the beasts at pasture. The 
rate of wages, too, is exceedingly low, as " a boy *' earns 
but 6«. a week, and a girl is., exclusive of their food, as 
I was led to understand. If I am correct, it is not sur- 
prising that the emigration fever should rage amongst 
the labouring classes. 

Mr. Spaight informed me that he does not allow any 
human being on his estate to come upon the rates for 
their support. He therefore, personally, is opposed to 
the contemplated introduction of a Union Ghargeability 
Bate Bill for Ireland, which will necessitate his 
abandoning his present procedure. 

In one of his new cottages, into the roofs of which 
Mr. Spaight is introducing the picturesque ** dormer'* 
window — ^hitherto so rare in Ireland — I found portraits 
of Bobert Emmet and the Tichbome Claimant TiRngipg 
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on the walls. On inquiring how the latter came to be 
there, the daughter of the house informed me she was 
under the impression that the Claimant's portrait was 
that of a ** Professor of Agriculture." The mother, on 
learning the mistake, and the real character of the 
original, remarked, '^ Then he is not much of an 
omamint." 

Jlr. Spaight, although a strong Conservative, admitted 
that there had been need of a Land Bill, but added 
that, ill his opinion, the Bill had gone too far. 

Mr. Spaight's tenants, of whom he has about eighty, 
can hardly be called farmers, for their rents only 
average about 15Z. Of the 660,000 occupiers in Ireland, 
492,845 are assessed to the poor-rate under 15Z.* Of 
these, only 166,924 have a county vote, 12Z., as in 
England, being the voting qualification. By all 
accounts, it takes Mr. Spaight about half his time to 
get in these small amounts, and I fancy in his heart of 
hearts he must wish he had no tenants at all, in spite 
of being on such excellent terms with them. I am 
afraid that being on excellent terms with your tenants 
means, in plain English, giving them all kinds of in- 
dulgences, and never pressing for the rent. The estate 
is nearly all of it pasture, and very hilly, not to say 
mountainous, and the small holdings are dotted con- 
veniently all over the property. 

* <Thom*8 Irish statistics,' p. 722. ^ ; 
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The Irish peasant farmers, unlike the French and 
Bnssian, who live together in villages, dwell mostly 
in isolated cottages (for they cannot be called farm- 
houses) in the centre of their holdings. This habit has 
in itself immense farmmg advantages in its favour, as 
far as concerns facilitating the all-important business 
of manuring the land. But I much fear that the Irish 
peasant sadly neglects that essential element in pro- 
fitable farming, as, having little or no straw, he makes 
very little manure in his yard. The strength of what 
he does make must be washed away by deluges of 
rain. 

This isolation of the peasants' homesteads most un- 
fortunately favours outrages and moonlighting, and 
this advantage is by no means neglected elsewhere, 
though Mr. Spaight's estate is absolutely free from any 
such practices. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THROUGH TIPPERARY, BY KILDABE, TO DUBLIN. 

M.ay 26. — A lovely morning, after yesterday's downpour. 
Instead of returning to Killaloe, the nearest station to 
Derry, I took car to Nenagh, following a road which 
for some miles runs parallel with Loch Derg, of which 
glorious views are obtained from time to time. It was 
. an agreeable surprise to find this part of Tipperary so 
well wooded, and not only wooded, but planted with 
such fine taste — lime, sycamore, and copper beech 
appearing to be the prevalent varieties of trees. The 
copper beech, so rare except on our lawns in England, 
is much more freely planted, even by the roadside, in 
Ireland, and grows to proportions rarely attained in 
Great Britain. The mountain ash likewise seems to 
thrive everywhere in Ireland, and at the time of my 
visit was in very full blossom, giving rich promise of 
scarlet clusters of berries later on. 

Hawthorn, lilacs, laburnums, and gorse are likewise 
abundant in Ireland, and in extra luxuriant blossom 
this May-time, forming the brightest decorations to 
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the landscape, which at Midsummer would be wanting 
in colour. There can be no doubt about May being the 
best month for visiting Ireland. 

Between Loch Derg, which forms the north-westenx 
boundary of Tipperary, and Nenagh — ^the chief town of 
the northern division of the county — we passed through 
dry upland pastures, on which a fair quantity of white- 
faced sheep were grazing. Here and there ploughing 
was going on — in one instance with a couple of mules, 
but more frequently with a single horse or donkey — 
ridging up mangold or potatoes. The pastures seemed 
as backward as in England, and did not give promise 
of a heavy crop. 

The oats looked thin and patchy, in marked contrast 
to the splendid appearance of all kinds of spring com 
in my native East Anglia. Neither wheat nor barley 
were distinguishable anywhere in that part of Ireland. 

When we turned eastward, at a right angle with 
Loch Derg, through which the Shannon flows, we saw 
stretched out in front of us a range of hills, with a 
striking gap in the ridge. " That's called the Devil's 
Bite," the driver informed me. To my observation 
that it was a pity " the bite " had not choked him, the 
driver added, " It is indeed, for the devil is the great 
*^8toombling-block' of us all." At the end of the drive 
I gave the man what he took for a florin, as drink 
money. Looking at it, he remarked good-humouredly> 
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" Well, sure, and I niver drove a gintleman for so little 
as two shillings before." "But it's half-a-crown," I 
broke in. " Sure and it is, and I'm much obleeged to 
you ; " and he went oflf quite contented. 

Thurles, in lower Tipperary, is the abode of the now 
famous Archbishop Croke, who had just been triumph, 
antly received on his return to his diocese from Eome. 
The WeeMy Freeman, bent on making as much of a hero 
of him as possible, was that very Saturday presenting 
its readers with a very conspicuous portrait of the arch- 
bishop, in bright violet costume. Both at Limerick and 
Nenagh the archbishop's likeness met you at every tum.^ 

Archbishop Croke, who styles himself by the in- 
human designation of ** the unchanged and UDchange- 
able," is bv no means reticent on the Irish Land 
Question. On his passage from Holyhead he openly 
avowed to the captain of the mail-steamer his deliberate 
conviction "that the land belonged to the people." 
And indeed a very short experience of Ireland is enough 
to convince you that there will be no peace in the 
country until the ownership of a larger proportion of 
the land does pass from the present landlords to the 
peasant cultivators. But it must pass by purchase, and 
the State must be the intermediary. If the tenants 
will not, as is the case, take advantage of the Govern-, 
ment offer of advancing three-fourths of the purchase 
money, it must come to the Government advancing an 
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even larger proportion. When the Bussian Govem- 
inent emancipated the serfe, the whole of the purchase 
money was advanced, and the " mir " or commune col- 
lectively was made responsible for the interest and 
repayment of the loan. For the present, political 
economy will not work in Ireland, and however 
strongly one may hold the doctrine that it is no part 
of the duty of the State to create peasant proprietors 
elsewhere, it is difficult to maintain that view when 
applied to Ireland. 

The following extract from a local paper shows the 
feeling of the Tipperary Board of Guardians. 

*^ At the weekly meeting of the Board of Guardians yes- 
terday (May 23rd), William Allis, V.C, presiding, the fol- 
lowing resolution, proposed by Thomas Gross, seconded by 
William Finnin, was passed unanimously : — 

"*Eesolved — That we fully and cordially recognise the 
great and paramount claims of Mr. Gharles Stuart Farnell, 
M.F., on the gratitude of the Irish people for his noble ser- 
vices and sacrifices in their cause ; and believing that he is 
pre-eminently deserving of a National Testimonial as a 
tribute of genius to his patriotic devotion to the Irish race, 
we feel it our duty to testify by this resolution that the 
action of the Sacred Gongregation of the Propaganda in 
condemning the Farnell Testimonial has caused us sincere 
sorrow and pain ; and as we believe that that condemnation 
has been brought about by the vile slanders and heartless 
intrigue of the English Government, and its desire to per- 
petuate the system of felonious landlordism, which Mr. Par- 
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nell has beaten to its knees, we hereby renew onr determina- 
tion to stand by our beloved leader, and that cause which he 
represents and ennobles with such unswerving allegiance, 
and such chivalrous fidelity.' 

*^Mr. John O'Dwyer said it was a scandalous thing for 
the Ministry of England, the prime supporters of the Atheist, 
to solicit and procure the aid of Bome to weaken the strength 
of the Irish national movement, and to break down the 
influence and power of the heavenly-sent deliverer of the 
Irish people. 

" The following resolution, moved by Mr. John CuUinane, 
seconded by Mr. John 0*Eyan, also passed unanimously : — 
* That we, the members of the Tipperary Board of Guardians, 
representing about half the archdiocese of Gashel and Emly, 
feel it our bounden duty to use our best endeavour to have 
such a reception accorded to his Grace the Most Bev. Dr. 
Croke on his return from Bome as shall be worthy of Ireland 
and of gallant Tipperary, and which shall be a fitting answer 
to the mean, conniving Whigs, the filibustering, elated 
Tories, the hypocritical Catholics such as Errington and the 
anti-Irish, all sections of which are straining every nerve to 
make capital on Ireland's suppressed, crestfallen position. 
To insxLre a successful issue to the above resolution, we 
hereby resolve to organise contingents from our several dis- 
tricts to proceed to Thurles on Friday to meet his Grace ; 
that we solicit the support of the Tipperary Town Commis- 
sioners and all other public bodies to join with us in making 
the gathering a worthy one.' " 

The opinion is fast gaining ground that the Bright 
clauses should have been the leading feature of Irish 
land legislation, it being utterly visionary to look 
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forward to the establishment of satisfactory relations 
between landlord and tenant, as we understand them 
in England. The Irish landlord, as it appears to 
me, more nearly resembles our "ground landlord" 
than anything else, A "good" Irish landlord, in 
the popular sense, was a person who did not raise 
his rents or confiscate his tenants' improvements. He 
rarely conceived it his duty to see that his land was 
not mismanaged or deteriorated by his tenants: a 
course which, had he attempted it, would probably 
have been resented in Ireland, where, both in the north 
and south, you find a truly Celtic independence of 
character. The famous case of Lord Palmerston's farm 
of 200 acres, leased to a single tenant, reverting to 
him at the end of the term, with about 150 sub-tenants 
on it, proves the powerlessness or apathy of the landlord. 
An English landlord would have put a stop to the sub- 
letting at once. 

No Celt, speaking generally, will tolerate a visible 
landlord willingly. An invisible landlord, content with 
a low rent in good seasons, and none, or next to none, in 
bad, seems for the present the Irish tenant's ideal. 
There would seem therefore to be little ground for 
anticipating that a large number of tenants would 
immediately come forward to bid for their holdings, 
even though much more favourable terms were oflered 
than at present. The diflBculty is rather that the tenant 
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is at present inclined to presence his landlord, in order 
not to be without a grievance in the background, and 
because the landlord pays half the poor-rate. 

Mr. Wallace, in the twenty pages of his 'Laud 
Nationalisation' devoted to Irish Landlordism, quotes 
nothing but hostile witnesses, his purpose being to 
paint landlords as black as it is possible to colour them. 
Although I agree with the main contention of Mr. 
Wallace's book, that the ownership and cultivation of 
land cannot be divorced without detriment to the 
community, I cannot characterize his picture of Lish 
landlords as other than extremely unfair. That nume- 
rous instances of landlord's rapacity may be discovered 
I do not dispute, but I believe that at least as many 
cases of kindness and consideration to their tenants 
might be quoted. 

I believe that we shall see eventually in Ireland, as 
in France, the survival of the fittest among landowners, 
who will take to farming large tracts of their own land, 
surrounded by smaller occupying owners. The labourers, 
who at present are miserably paid and ground down by 
the small farmers, will be better lodged and better paid 
by proprietors farming on a large scale, either as indi- 
viduals, or associated, like the Land Corporation. 

At Ballybrophy, near Portarlington, we joined the 
main Great Southern and Western Line, than which 
there is no better managed railway in the United 
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Kingdom. The second-class carriages are lined with 
polished pitch pine, which gives them a bright, clean 
appearance. The main-line train was full of passen- 
gers — a phenomenon which is rare in these times in 
Ireland. And not only was our carriage full, but it was 
£lled with most agreeable fellow-passengers. A very 
nice-looking, simple-mannered girl from Kilkenny, 
seeing me studying my Black's * Guide to Ireland,' 
remarked, '^ Well, that is strange, that any one should 
need a guide to Ireland." 

. The conversation soon became general, and we had 
quite a lively debate on the present state of Ireland. 
** Are things improving ? " I inquired of a gentleman 
seated opposite to me. "I can't say they are," he 
replied« ^^I am a land agent, and have just been 
holding a rent audit on an estate, the half-yearly rental 
of which amounts to lOOOZ. I got in 68Z. If I were a 
landlord, I'd never set foot in Ireland again.'* "The 
farmers can't help themselves ; they can't afford to pay 
their present rents," broke in a buxom, well-dressed 
lady. " I'm a farmer's wife, and I know they can't." 
Venturing to ask where the lady came from, I receive^ 
the prompt reply, " I'm from Ulster, sir, and there is 
not a finer set of people on the face of the earth/^ 
^* I am quite inclined to agree with you," I felt bound 
to reply, for I had seldom seen a finer specimen of a 

woman in my life* 

G 
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*' Mr. Gladstone has done everything in hi^ power tp 
ruin the country," burst out a well-dressed, quiet, 
elderly lady in the comer of the carriage. " My hus- 
band is under-sheriff of , and he could tell you all 

about it" ** Mr. Gladstone has done wonders for Ire- 
land," interrupted the Ulster lady. " He made some 
mistakes. But they may be set right yet." Now, as I 
was particularly anxious to make the acquaintance of 
a few specimens of Ulster farmers, I could not resist 
asking permission of the lady, who told me that her 
husband's name was Turtle, to visit their farm. Mrs. 
Turtle at once volunteered to write to prepare her 
husband for my visit, having, I suspect, an impression 
that I was about to assist in some way in rectifying Mr. 
Gladstone's "mistakes." (It subsequently transpired 
that the chief mistake, in the eyes of the Turtle family, 
consisted of not admitting existing leaseholders to the 
benefit of the Land Act of 1881.) 

In Queen's County, Kildare, and County Dublin, the 
farming showed a considerable advance on the very low 
standard of the south and west, but I failed to observe 
evidence of remarkably rich land or promise of abun- 
dant crops anywhere. The country about the Curragh 
was all ablaze with flowering gorse, and fringes of 
Scotch firs, from time to time cut picturesquely against 
the sky, reminding one of parts of Surrey. 

The Weekly Irish Times, of Saturday, May 26, 1883, 
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whicli I happened to buy to read in the train, C5ontained 
the following interesting observation. 

" When acting as honorary secretary of the Duchess of 
Marlborough's Eelief Fund, Dr. Grimshaw, Registrar- 
General, ascertained, on information coUected from 
various sources, that * if a line were drawn from 
Londonderry to Skibbereen, it would roughly divide 
Ireland into districts ; the district in urgent need of 
charitable assistance being situated to the west of the 
line, and that to the east requiring comparatively little 
aid. Thus Ireland would be divided into two large 
social provinces, the western being the less prosperous 
and always liable to distress, amounting in bad seasons 
to famine, the eastern being the more prosperous.' " 

If the reader will refer to the map prefixed to this 
volume, Dr. Grimshaw's two provinces will be found 
clearly defined. 

Mr. Pamell's remedy for relieving the distress of the 
western social province, is to bring the excess popula- 
tion, which can find no subsistence there, and settle 
it on the^ superior soil of the eastern province. But, 
unhappily for Mr, Pamell's scheme, the eastern pro- 
vince is already fully occupied, there being, in 1881, an 
average of but 3*1 acres per head of the population in 
Leinster, to 3 • 4 acres in Connaught. In Ulster, there 
are but 2 • 3 acres to 3 • 4 in Munster. There is, there- 
fore, clearly no room in Leinster and Ulster for the 
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settlement of the infaabitants liable to chronic starya-< 
tion in the western portions of Munster and Connaught* 
In 1881, the population of Ireland was found to 
be : — 

Leinster «. .« 1,278,989 

Manster ^.. .. 1,331,115 

Ulster 1,743,075 

Connaught .• , 821,657 

6,174,836 

The extent of the surface of all Ireland, under land, 
water, mountain, bog and wood, is 20,819,947 acres. Of 
these, 15,713,342 are assumed to be under some sort 
of arable or pasture cultivation, but I am conyinced 
that a considerable portion of so-called pasture is 
really under no cultivation at all« Emigration is 
obviously the only cure for the excess population, not 
only of Munster and Connaught, but of Ulster, where 
there are not wanting symptoms that agriculture is a 
declining industry, and where you find the densest 
population of any part of Ireland. 

In spite of the wide-spread complaints, on the part 
of employers of labour, of the draining of the bone and 
sinew of Ireland off to America and Canada, as a 
matter of fact less than 20,000 persons have been 
assisted by Parliament or the British Government to 
emigrate. If state-aided emigration is to be at idl 
effectual, it is clear that it must proceed at a more 
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rapid rate. There is, however, some reason to appre* 
hend that a greater extension of state aid might cheek 
the flow of voluntary emigration, the normal annual 
volume of which is about five times as great as that of 
the state-aided emigration of the present year. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

DUBLIN. 

If the Saturday night of my arrival in Dublin may 
be taken as a fair specimen of Saturday nights in 
general^ as I am informed it may, I can only say it is 
a disgrace to the Metropolitan Police Force to fail so 
completely to maintain a decent degree of public 
order in the streets and open places. 

Having been kept awake till long after midnight by 
the incessant rattle of cars over the stones, I was in 
hopes of getting some sleep towards 1 A.M., when the 
most fiendish howling of about a dozen drunken women 
made night hideous for at least another hour. The 
manager of the SheTbov/rne Hotel informed me that he 
had more than once drawn the attention of the authorities 
to the subject, but in vain. The Dean of the Chapel 
Boyal confirmed the statement of the frequency of 
the occurrence. 

Sunday in Dublin is about as little attractive as in 
London. The shops are nearly all closed, except in 
the low Soman Catholic quarters, where a certain 
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amount of traffic is carried on, partly by Irish Jews, 
in a picturesque, but unsavoury thoroughfare, called 
Patrick Street. As there are, according to the inva- 
luable " Thorn," only 453 Jews in all Ireland — a fact 
which speaks volumes for the poverty of the country — 
Patrick Street must have considerably more than its 
complement. I should not care to walk through 
Patrick Street at any other time than in broad day- 
light, nor, although an ardent co-operator, am I clear 
that I should deal at the ^^Home Bule Stores," which 
are conspicuous there. 

Patrick Street seemed a sort of Dublin. "Petticoat 
Lane," although a policeman informed me that many 
wealthy people reside there. I found it lie on my 
road from St. Patrick's to Christ Church Cathedral, 
but am not prepared to say it leads from one to the 
other. With the exception of these two beautifully 
restored cathedrals, I cannot find much to say in favour 
of Dublin architecture, or Dublin in general, as a city, 
except that it is the easiest in the world to get out of, and 
is surrounded by the most charming environs. I have 
no doubt, from the specimens I enjoyed of it by snatches 
during my hurried visit, that the conversation at Dublin 
literary parties, and at Trinity College far excelleneey 
is as sparkling as it is said to be. But the wit of the 
inhabitants is certainly not expressed in their public 
buildings or private houses,. for I never beheld in any 
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city such hopelessly dull and heavy architecture. It 
appears to be mainly in the style of the early Georgian 
period, which covered London with such hideous build-^ 
ings, of which the CSty churches are a fair type. But 
the new O'Connell Bridge, and the magnificent statue 
of O'Connell, by Foley, at the head of Sackville Street, 
are worthy of any city in the world. 

There is another statue in Dublin, of which I cannot 
speak with equal praise, viz. that to William* of. 
Orange. The horse is even more hideously grotesque 
than the eyesore under the Duke of Wellington in; 
Hyde Park, 

The boasted Merrion Square and Merrion Street are 
vast melancholy deserts. . Not a single Irish nobleman 
at this moment, I am told, has a Dublin residence. 
The town is divided against itself, and true society is 
no longer possible. One wonders where material, is to 
be found in modem Dublin for a viceregal court. 

In what was formerly Mornington House — ^a huge,, 
unsightly, smoke-begrimed mansion in Merrion Street,, 
where the Land Commission now holds its sittings — 
the great Duke of Wellington was bom. There is, 
however, no tablet to announce the fact. 

The Mansion House, the residence of the Lord Mayor, 
appears to be of proportions most inadequate for muni* 
cipal hospitalities, but nothing can exceed the smartness 
of Mr« Dawson's equipage. I feel convinced that ^ 
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man with tall, gold-laced footmen like his, can never 
be a dangerous Badical. It seems that James Careyi 
would hare been the next occupant of the Mansion^ 
House* 

As you turn the comer of Merrion Street you come 
upon the most cheerful sight in Dublin — St. Stephen's 
Green — ^lately laid out as a public garden at the sole 
expense of Sir Arthur Guinness. No city in the world, 
in its very midst, can boast of a more tastefully planned 
recreation ground than St. Stephen's Green. As you 
look out from the upper windows of the Shelbovme 
Hotel, in May, over this fresh verdure, to the Wicklow 
mountains beyond, the prospect for a town view is unique^ 

But the Liffey is almost as insignificant as the Lee 
at Cork. The quays are mean, and the river-side ap- 
proaches to the Phoenix Park repulsively dirty. Of the 
Phoenix Park, itself, I am ready to believe that it is as 
charming as it is said to be, although I did not see the 
wild portion, which I suspect is the most attractive. 

The main thoroughfare — ^where the &mous Qt)ugh 
equestrian statue is conspicuous — was being carefully 
patrolled by mounted police on the Sunday afternoon 
of my visit. Constablies on foot abounded about all the 
approaches to the Viceregal and Chief Secretary's 
Lodges. A small knot of sightseers was still gathered 
round the simple cross, cut out in the ground, mark- 
ing the spot where Lord Frederick Cavendish and 
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Mr. Burke were murdered. I was very much impressed 
by the fact that Lord Spencer is guarded, and Ireland; 
held, by constables eousltrnvely Irish. Does not this fact 
go a long way to prove that a considerable section of 
the Irish are after all loyal ? 

The driver of my car informed me that he had long 
known Kavant^h, who drove the murderers from the 
park. He described him as a very quiet and sober; 
young fellow, adding, "He was almost like — a nun do" 
they call it ? — no, a saint, I mean." He never drank^ 
and drove a mare called Peggy. I heard .him on the 
stand, some days before the murder, talking with the 
mare. I heard him say, * Wait a little, Peggy. You 
and I will have something to eat by-and-by."* It 
having got to the ears of the Invincibles some, months^ 
after the murder, that Kavanagh could not be trusted 
with the secret much longer, it was decided to take his 
life. Kavanagh, getting wind of this, turned approver. 

I fear that, in spite of the surface calm, we may ye^ 
hear of desperate doings in Dublin. Poor Mr. Field, 
the foreman of the jury who convicted Brady, is ruine4 
both in his health and in his business. Only the other 
day a brutal fellow smashed in his shop-window ii^ 
Westmoreland Street. 

Mr. Burke (brother of the murdered Secretary) still 
thinks it necessary to travel, even between Dublin and 
Quee^stown, with a loaded revolver and repeating^ rifle. 
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So strong does public feeling amongst Dublin trades- 
men set against emigration, that, as I was informed by 
Mr. Tuke (whom I had the good fortune to meet at the 
Shdboume Hotel), it was with extreme diflSculty that 
he could get conveyed to him in Galway supplies of 
clothes &om Messrs. Pim, the largest wholesale house 
in Dubh'n. The tradesmen, however, of course take the 
«»pZoyer8' view of the matter. 

In order to be well posted in the literature of the 
National Party, I purchased at the office of the Nation 
Mitchell's gaol journal and the lives of Bobert Emmett 
and Lord Edward Fitzgerald. The address of Emmett 
to his judges, before his condemnation, is of its kind 
magnificent. There can be no doubt that Emmett, who 
was executed in 1803, at the early age of twenty-five, 
was a high-minded, if misguided, patriot. 
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CHAPTEB X. 

DUBLIJJ TO ABMAGH, 

I HAD prolonged my stay in Dublin to give time for 
Mr. Turtle to reply to his wife's proposal that I should 
yisit his farm — a proposition which he was polite 
enough to accept by telegraph in the course of Monday* 
Accordingly I booked through to Portadown by thd 
fast morning train to Belfast on Tuesday, May 29, It 
was surprising to me to find so small a sprinkling of 
passengers by so important a train. 

Many and most enticing were the glimpses we got of 
gleaming seaside resorts of Dublin citizens, as we sped 
rapidly through to Drogheda. There the railway 
crosses the historic Boyne by a grand iron bridge. 
Both up and down stream the view is very striking. 
We are now entering upon an Ireland as utterly dif- 
ferent from the Ireland of the south and west, as light 
from darkness. 

The first evidences of it are brick and tile yards freely 
scattered along the line, building in progress, and ex- 
tensive chemical manure works at Drogheda itself 
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Xhe chariEUster of the farming has entirely changed, and 
you are refreshed by the sight of reasonable-sized, well-* 
cultivated fields, with a fairly even plant of spring com 
coming up on all sides. In the region traversed by the 
Dublin-Belfast railway, the production of cereals and 
roots appears to be in excess of the pasture. 
' In the glimpses one obtains of the County Down, 
yirhich the railway skirts between Newry and Portadown, 
the excellence of the soil and the farming seem to 
culminate. 

We are now in the heart of Ulster, where the flax 
industry prevails hand-in-hand with agriculture, so 
advantageously to both; for besides the great linen 
factories which are dotted all about the north-etistem 
counties, a good deal of hand-loom weaving still goes 
on in the cottages^ and agricultural wages are largely 
supplemented by industrial earnings. Nowhere is this 
interdependence between agriculture and industry more 
advcmtageous than in Ireland. 

On this journey I had for fellow-traveller a gentle- 
man interested in the wholesale woollen glove and 
stocking trade. He informed me that his firm employed 
a large number of hands in Donegal, in those very 
regions about Glencolombkill, of the extreme poverty 
of which we heard so much last autumn. My informant 
stated that, no sooner had Father. Gallagher's sensa* 
tional telegrams of /^imminent starvation" drawn a 
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stream of charitable relief into the district/ than 
the inhabitants gave up glove and stocking knit- 
ting. 

; Major Spaight, Local Government Board Inspector^ 
who formerly had charge of Donegal, informed me that 
the stories of the sufferings of the inhabitants from 
hunger had been greatly exaggerated. He quoted^ as 
9.n instance, his visit to the island of Innishmurrayy 
lying some miles off the coast, between Sligo and 
Donegal Bays. 

On his landing from the gunboat which had conveyed 
him, there, Major Spaight proceeded to make a house- 
to-house visitation of the island. Wherever he appeared, 
he found the inhabitants, in one house after another, 
voraciously devouring seaweed. The uniformity of thiB 
procedure struck him as a little suspicious. As oppor- 
tunities occurred, Major Spaight proceeded to make 
more minute investigation of the premises. These 
researches revealed hidden stores of potatoes and Indian 
meal. Apropos of this incident, I saw it quoted in the 
House of Commons, by an Irish member, in the early 
part of the session, that a Local Grovemment Inspector 
had repoi*ted the fact of his finding the natives sup- 
porting themselves on seaweed. The exposure of the 
fraud was carefully concealed, whether wilfully or not, I 
am unable to state. 
. At Portadown Station, one of Mr. Turtle's sons was in 
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waiting, to drive me to their farm at Mullavilla, some 
three Irish miles distant. On our way thither we passed 
U number of small holdings, in low-l3dng ground, divided 
into very small fields- We seemed almost to have got 
back into the south-west, which for the remainder of my 
life will be typical of the most hopeless farming condi- 
tions conceivable. 

Things, however, very soon changed, and even in the 
low-lying, small-field region, there was curious evidence 
of farming self-respect in the shape of newly-painted 
front doors to mere cottages, and most conspicuous 
bright brass door-knockers ! No farming, however high, 
could by any possibility come up to the standard of 
those knockers, and the hopelessness of the attempt 
seemed to be generally recognised* 

However, at MuUavilla, although the holding is 
rather under 100 acres, I found everything, farming 
included, up to a high standard. The neat farm-house, 
built by Mr. Turtle himself, stands high and dry in its 
own pleasant grounds, approached by a well-gravelled 
drive through newly-lajd-down grass land. On this 
pasture (which was the weakest feature in the farming, 
for there was little bottom to it), some dozen cows and 
heifers were grazing. " I lately sold some young beasts 
twelve months old, similar to those, for within a few 
shillings of 8Z. a-piece/' Mr. Turtle observed to me ; 
adding at the same time that the present high price of 
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stock was of no use to the majority of the farmers in 
his neighbourhood, who have none to sell. 

It was a surprise to me to learn that the Ulster 
holdings in general are of such small dimensions. In 
Ulster alone there are 72,000 occupiers whose valua- 
tion is under 4Z., and only 1697 of over lOOZ. per 
annum. But in Ulster the smallness of the holding 
does not necessarily imply such abject poverty as else- 
where, from the fact of the local demand for labour in 
the flax industry being so extensive. . 

There seems, however, to be universal agreement in 
Ulster, as elsewhere, about the fact that agriculture is 
no longer the remunerative pursuit it was ten years 
ago. Worse than this, I was sorry to hear that the 
linen industry in the north of Ireland is seriously, and, 
it is feared, permanently depressed. These two facts 
cannot fail to result in a serious depreciation of land in 
rUlster, which is not generally a cattle-rearing oif dairy 
region. I fear that the Ulster landlords must be pre- 
pared to face considerable reductions both in the selling 
and letting value of their land. 

Mr. Turtle, who has six sons, is not bringing one of 
them up to the farming business, and has himself paid 
little attention to it, as lie informed me, of late years. I 
should certainly have failed to draw such a conclusion 
from the appearance of his farm and buildings, which I 
inspected minutely. 
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Mr. Turtle neglects none of those accessories to 
farming, such as fruit and vegetable growing, bee and 
poultry keeping, butter-making, and all those helps to 
agriculture which Mr. Gladstone so wisely, but in vain, 
urges on British farmers. The intelligent supervision 
which Mr. Turtle and his sons give to these matters 
was very impressive. But what struck me most, as 
an English landlord, was the astounding information 
received from Mr. Turtle that house, buildings, plant- 
ing, fencing, road-making, had all been done by him, 
the tenant, at his sole expense. 

Here, then^ seemed a natural explanation of the 
Ulster custom of saleable Tenant-right. For Mr. Turtle 
must have laid out a sum amounting to at least half of 
the value of the fee-simple of the land. I am assured, 
however, that Ulster Tenant-right does not really bear 
this explanation, but that it would be more correctly 
described as the sale of the mere goodwill of the farm, 
which, however, includes improvements. The bidding 
for the mere " goodwill " seems likely to be much less 
brisk in the future than it has been in the past 

Not only did Mr. Turtle put up his house and 
buildings, but he has purchajsed ten cottages on his 
landlord's freehold, in which his " cotters " or labourers 
reside, working at hand-loom weaving when not required 
for field labour. While the fathers and brothers are 
thus engaged at home, at the harder work of weaving^ 

H 
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their wives and daughters repair to a flax-spinning 
factory on a small scale, where some ten women are 
regularly employed in a wholesome, airy loft. I have 
never experienced a more happy combination of agri- 
culture and industry in any part of the world, unless it 
be in the neighbourhood of Sedan, where the agricul- 
tural villages all resound to the "click" of the loom. 

In the case of Mr. Turtle's holding, there seemed to 
be no functions left for a landlord, except rent-receiving. 
And Mr. Turtle's rent I understood to be about 11, per 
Irish acre — by no means an exorbitant one at the first 
blush. But when you come to consider the loss of 
interest on the large outlay on the buildings, &c., the 
rent would amount to about 30s. an acre, I suppose. At 
all events, Mr. Turtle had gone into the Land Court in 
the hopes of getting it reduced. But of this hope he is 
now disappointed. For it has since been proved that 
the elderly lady for whose life his lease was originally 
granted is still living, her husband having made an 
afiSdavit in court that he had seen her alive that 
morning. 

Mr. Turtle has never seen his landlord, who is, I was 
informed, a minor, a Count de Sales. Yet he was by no 
means anxious to supplant him, declaring emphatically 
that he would sooner " sit " in practical perpetuity at 
a low rent than become his own landlord. Even the 
most enterprising of the Ulster tenantry seem in no 
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ways inclined to change the blessed state of occupier, 
for whom Parliament has already done so much, and 
for whom it may yet have favours in store, for that of 
owner, which is in such bad odour just now everywhere, 
and especially in Ireland. 

After walking over Mr. Turtle's own farm, we pro- 
ceeded to visit the adjoining holding of a humbler 
neighbour, about 27 acres in extent. In this case, 
again, there was an imposing knocker, with which 
Mr, Turtle gave a thundering knock to announce our 
arrival. Mr. Fritchard, the tenant, was not at home, but 
permission was at once given to look over the farm by 
his wife, who opened the door to us. I may here ob- 
serve that on the opposite side of the road was a small 
piece of the most promising plant of wheat I had yet 
seen in Ireland. I have no doubt it would yield at 
least 30 bushels to the English acre. 

The general appearance of Mr. Pritchard's house, 
farm buildings, and crops, would have led one to 
suppose him to be a prosperous farmer. Had Mr. 
Pritchard himself not put in an appearance at the last 
moment, to assert the exact opposite, I should have 
set him down as a specimen of a model peasant-farmer. 
His depressed, grumbling manner was in striking con- 
trast to his farming surroundings. 

Pritchard complained that his land had lost the 
power of growing flax — ^the only really paying crop — 
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and that it was clover-sick besides; that now he never 
got but one cutting of clover, instead of three formerly ; 
that he had laid out about 6007. on his fEtrmhouse and 
buildings ; and that he was convinced, if he gave up his 
farm, that he should not recover anything like that 
sum for his Tenant-right. His rent had lately been 
reduced from 40Z. to 30£ 

This visit to his neighbour sent me back to Mr. 
Turtle's, perplexed and disappointed, but I cannot help 
thinking that Mr. Pritcbard put an unnecessarily bad 
face on his position. It is more. than probable that he 
took me for a land sub-commissioner. 

Nothing could exceed the simple hospitality with 
which I was received by the Turtle family, about every 
member of which there was an air of intelligent in- 
dependence — much more Scotch than Irish. 
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CHAPTER XL 

THROUGH ARMAGH TO ENNISKILLEN. 

The county of Armagh appeared to me a kind of 
ideal New England. In outward appearance it is the 
very counterpart of the prettier parts of Old England. 
Everywhere church towers crown the hill tops, and, 
as in England, crop out of clumps of dense-foliaged 
ahcient trees. Snug manses — less pretty I must admit 
than English parsonages, for all houses are square* 
huilt in Ireland, and the slate roofs are imbroken by 
gables or dormers — appear from time to time, also sur- 
rounded by trees, but by no means always adjoining 
the church they serve. Both churches and manses are, 
since the Irish Church Act, placed upon what I hold to 
be the right, that is the voluntary, footing. It seems 
to me that we English Churchmen are deprived of what 
most of us would consider a real privilege, viz. giving 
voluntary support to our mother Church. I believe we 
should be much less lukewarm Churchmen if the 
maintenance of the Church were left to voluntary 
effort. 
In not a few (might I say, in most?) Irish parishes. 
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the "Squire" is missing. But his absence is com- 
pensated for by the presence of a score of fairly 
prosperous independent farmers, who are really jiro- 
prietors, all but in name. Of villages, as I have re- 
marked above, there is also, as far as I could judge, a 
conspicuous absence, although the county of Armagh 
is so thickly dotted with scattered farmhouses and 
cottages, that the country folks can have little to 
complain of in respect of isolation. 

The country population is much more Scotch than 
Irish, both in speech and tbrifty habits. I am informed, 
however, that in the cities of the north, and especially 
at Ijondonderry, numbers of pure Irish are to be met 
with. But the great bulk of the population live in the 
country, and it is a satisfaction to learn that there are 
100,000 more peasant farmers in Ulster than in Munster, 
which com^s next in density of population, viz. 243,977 
in Ulster, as compared with 143,159 in Munster.* 

That in Ulster, which is not a cattle-breeding pro- 
vince, and where real arable farming is required, the 
native Irish should have flocked into the cities, is 
another indication that the Irish Gelt has little apti- 
tude for farming proper, as distinct from cattle-breeding. 
Qore again crops out his likeness to the Jew, who will 
deal to any amount in cattle, but will not put a plough 
into any soil out of Palestine, where now there is but 
little soil to put a plough or even a spade into. 

♦ Thorn, p, 633, ed. 1883. 
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At Armagh, which may be called the '* Eome " of 
Ireland, the Protestant and Boman Catholic meti'O- 
politan cathedrals, crowning opposite heights, seem to 
vie with each other for customers, like competing trades- 
men. Although a somewhat dead-alive place, there are 
many agreeable features in the shape of green cathedral 
closes, which make it attractive to persons who agree 
with the late Sir G. Cornewall Lewis, that " life would 
bo tolerable but for its pleasures." 

At Armagh I was fortunate enough to make the 
acquaintance of Mr. Vincent Scully, a Tipperary land- 
lord, who has got into hot water with the rest of his 
class for lending some countenance to the National 
movement. His unforgivable offence I suspect to be 
his correspondence with that hete noire of Conservatism 
in Ireland, The FreemarCs Joumai. As The Freeman 
is really the only journal read by the people, a gentle- 
man who writes moderately in that journal can be 
hardly looked upon as committing a very grave offence. 

Mr. Scully's chief contention is, I think, a very sound 
one, viz. that the beginning of everything in Ireland is 
the development of local self-government. You have 
at present in Ireland two self-governing bodies, viz. the 
Boards of Guardians, consisting of partly elected, partly 
eoi officio members, and the Grand Juries, nominated by 
the High Sheriff for each assize, but with certain 
county cess levying functions. Neither of these bodies, 
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as at present constituted, could be advantageously 
entrusted with larger powers ; but it is thought that 
county boards, partly elective, partly nominated, might 
be formed out of the classes which furnish members tp 
these two bodies. 

This scheme would, I daresay, work well enough in 
Leinster and Ulster, where you find a happy mixture of 
classes. But I fear it would be very difficult to work 
it in Munster and Connaught, where well-to-do residents 
•are very rare. In the Clifden Union, in Gal way, where 
Mr. Tuke has lately passed several months, he informed 
me that he was not aware of a single resident exercising 
an influence for good amongst his poorer neigbbonrs. 

From Armagh I proceeded by rail through Clones 
to Lisbellaw — a station a few miles south-east of Ennis- 
killen — ^whence a pleasant drive took me to Belle Isle, 
the charming residence of Mr. Vesey Porter, com- 
manding extensive views of Loch Erne. Mr. Porter, of 
who^ energetic philanthropy I had heard so mndi, was 
uuR^rtimately absent from home. Mr. Yesey Porter's 
^iiergies ard lart^'ly employed in furthering schemes 
for the impiovt>mi»it ctf inland water caniage in 
Ii^eland^ thf^ utility and imporunce of which can haitlly 
bd <>xa$nr^iiitiHi Mr. IXvter i$ al^^ one of the leaders 
of a i^arfT which has an oTs;jin of its own, called 
Itii^m^t CJhMi^^ Thi$ [xnpi^r advvvtate^ lojml Home 
KuK bttt I ^xw^iw^t il$ oiivuUtion is wry UmiteJL 
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In Mr. Porter's absence, I received a warm welcome 
from his sister. This lady was good enough to send to 
the station to meet me a carriage and pair — ^the only 
occasion I witnessed so much display in the country in 
Ireland. 

In this carriage, the driving of which up and down 
tremendous hills was committed to me. Miss Porter 
taking her seat on the box beside me, we proceeded to 
scour the country, visiting farms, schools, reading- 
room, and cloth factory, the three latter of which are 
actively superintended, and were, I believe, originally 
founded, by Mr. Porter. 

In a school containing some sixty or seventy children, 
I do not think there was any other pair of shoes and 
stockings, than those worn by the head-mistress. The 
monitors even went about barefooted. It has its advan- 
tages in point of silence. Every one seemed to tread in 
a whisper. 

I suppose, but for Mr. Porter's intervention, few of 
these children would have been at school at all. For in 
Ireland, discreditable as it must be to somebody, it is 
still optional with parents whether their children be 
educated or left to grow up in total ignorance. 

Until I visited the farm of another of their tenants on 
the following day, I had never witnessed anything to 
equal the evidence of tasteful and intelligent industry, 
apparent on all sides, in the occupation of Mr. and 
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Mrs. Orr, an old conple now past work, bnt with four 
giown-np sons (two of them in the ministry) coming on 
to continue their good work. 

Mr. Orr had found his holding a bleak hill-side, quite 
unsheltered from the violent winds, which prevail there 
a groat part of the year. Mr. Porter had leased him 
the bare land, with next to no house or buildings on 
it. I am not sure that Mr. Porter has been near the 
place since, for the old man kept complaining, *' He 
never comes near me, to see my improvements. Fm 
always improving, always improving." 

And indeed the old man, who wore a threadbare 
Uaok doth coat, while his poor old wife n-as dressed in 
a Uaok stuff gown with many holes in it, spoke the 
exact truth, as any one could see with half an eye. The 
old lady was loud in her regrets that her sons were not 
at home. When I assur^ h^ that I prefened old 
ladies to young men, she burst out in broad Scotch, 
•* Fm verra mooch oble^ged to ye, I om indeed." 

Mr. Orr has planted himself out in the most tasteful 
manner, and has lately completed a brand-new com- 
modioas six^ioomed house, which in England would 
have co$t 50(ML He has put up what £mn bnildingsaie 
fequfesale to carry ckn a dairy fiunn of 30 acres; and, 
laslly, sum>unded a perfectly-kept kitchen and flower 
jsaiden with a maae of beech hedging — at that moment 
in the lovelii'sl finwhnetss of tender green. 
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Why don't we all plant beech hedges for shelter ? 
They are very cheap and very hardy ; they are tender 
green in spring, they resist the heat, remaining glossy 
all summer; they take on scarlet autumnal tints, and 
remain on, a russet brown all winter. What other 
foliage will do all that for you ? 

Taking leave of my kind hostess soon after break- 
fast the following morning, I started oflf — this time in 
the now familiar, but to me detestable, one-horse car, for 
Enniskillen, intending to visit the Portora Eoyal School, 
sometimes styled the ** Irish Rugby." But time, un- 
fortunately, did not admit of this, as well as of visiting 
another of Mr, Porter's farms, ooeupied Ifjt the Brothers 
Carruthers, Scotch in name as in nature. 

To these brothers — fine specimens of intelligent 
Ulster Scotsmen— I was introduced by their neigh* 
bour, Mr. Kaye, the Protestant minister. Mr. Eaye 
informed me that he supported himself and family 
almost exclusively on the produce of what remained to 
him of his former glebe. "WTien the glebe was sold, 
Mr. Porter purchased some 20 acres immediately sur- 
rounding the manse, with which I understood he had 
generously re-endowed the living. The father of the 
Brothers Carruthers (lately deceased) had purchased 
the remaining 27 acres for the sum of 553Z., or about 
20Z. an acre. As the rent was about 11. an acre, thi9 
would be twenty years' purchase. On these 27 acres, 
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now his own freehold, one of the brothers, who is 
about to be married, has just erected a new house, 
about which he is arranging tasteful plantations. The 
kitchen and flower garden attached to the old house 
are a sight to behold. Every inch of ground is 
utilised to the fullest extent. Not a weed is to be 
seen, and a rich promise of flowers and y^etables 
declared itself everywhere. Apple trees were in full 
blossom, and I heard on all hands that an abundant 
yield was anticipated. 

In order to judge of the tenant's outlay on buildings 
alone, in this case, I went carefully through the items, 
and soon arrived at a total of between 400/. and 500/. ; 
and this on a holding of about 67 acres, two-thirds 
pasture. I was hardly surprised at the tenant ex- 
daimiug, ^ I consider the land belongs almost as much 
to me as to Mr. Porter.** If the four £arms, which 
I minutely inspected, are lair specimens of Ulster 
cultivation, Ulster farmers wtHild certainly appear to 
be the salt of the earth. 

For the la$t two miles b^ore Altering the town of 
EnuiskiUen^ we drov^ thioogfa Laid BelnMNre's beantifiil 
park> ccattaining the most magnificent sflwr firs and 
cv^j^xMT beooh I hav^ ever seen in the United Kingdonu 

lle<iuriu^ that £iuii$killen w;ji$ fiunoos for its Uack- 
thvvni $liok$i. which ai^ sv>ld at the raihraT stadon, I 
tri^l to fiiid v>ii^ wbkli suited my hand. Failii^ how- 
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ever, to get suited by the first hawker, I addressed 
myself to another, and bought one to my taste. This 
procedure on my part, however, seemed likely to make 
bad blood between the two hawkers, so I took the rapid 
decision of purchasing a second stick of the first dis- 
appointed hawker. In an instant the gathering storm 
was dissipated, and imminent cursing was turned into 
blessing. ** Ah, sure and that's fair I Sure and your 
honour's a gintleman ! " And the audience applauded. 
Unfortunately, time would not admit of my visiting 
the town of Enniskillen, but I had the satisfaction of 
reflecting, as I was whirled off in the mail train to 
Dublin, that I had escaped being the occasion of broken 
heads there. 



POSTSCRIPT. 

While the foregoing pages were passing through the 
press, Mr. A. M. Sullivan's article, " Why send more 
Irish out of Ireland ? " appeared in the July number of 
the Nineteenth Century, Mr. Sullivan, who is not, I 
believe, a practical agriculturist, attributes the dis- 
astrous relapse of some 400,000 acres of the cultivated 
area of Ireland into waste, during the ten years 1871- 
1881, to the attempt to lay down tmsuitable land to 
grass. He writes, p, 134 : — " Persons whose acquaint- 
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ance with grass lands is derived from a residence in 
Onslow Square, or a stroll through Hyde Park, may be 
excused for assuming that pasturage will flourish, or 
grass grow without more ado, when a field is no longer 
tilled, or is once laid down." 

Mr. Sullivan is quite correct in his contention that 
much more than mere laying down is requisite to keep 
grass land in good heart ; but he is quite wrong, in my 
opinion, in his inference as to tbe cause of so much of 
it relapsing into waste. This relapse appears to me to 
be occasioned by the general want of drainage, aggra- 
vated by low farming, fertilizing feeding stuffs being 
rarely given to grazing cattle in Ireland. But I have 
no doubt as to pasture dairy-farming being, as a rule, 
the most suitable direction to which Irish agriculture 
can be turned in Connaught and Munster. I am, 
however, quite prepared to admit that some of the worst 
pastures might advantageously be broken up from time 
to time, and laid down fresh with the clovers and 
vetches suitable to the district 

Mr. Sullivan goes on to argue that it is proved that 
the landlords of Ireland have extracted 100,0002. in 
excessive rents from their tenants during the past thirty 
years, because the Land Commissioners have within the 
lasi eighteen months reduced such rents as have come 
under their jurisdiction on an average 27 per cent. 

I maintain that the lamentable deterioration of Irisli 
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land from want of drainage, bad seasons, and bad 
farming, is the main cause of the necessity for the 
reduction of rent in Ireland. Now every one knows 
that the same causes have operated in Great Britain to 
produce a hardly less considerable fall in rents. 

Mr. Sullivan laments that in 1880 there were only 
64,292 holdings of less than five acres in all Ireland. 
If Mr. Sullivan's figures are correct, they should be read 
in the light of the fact that there are 218,199 holdings 
— about a third of the total for all Ireland — assessed 
under 4Z. To me, it appears lamentable that such 
holdings were ever tolerated, as nothing but chronic 
misery can result from them. 

In the south of France, and in Southern Europe, a 
peasant may even grow rich on a five-acre holding, 
where the climate favours the production of wine, oil> 
silk, tobacco, early fruit, flowers, vegetables, and other 
crops requiring garden culture, and always commanding 
a price suflBcient to cover the cost of railway carriage 
to a distance. 

In our northern latitude, four or five-acre holdings 
can only be profitably cultivated on the dairy or market- 
garden system, in the immediate neighbourhood of 
towns, where the more bulky kinds of produce can be 
delivered in the growers' own carts, ready to bring back 
town refuse to spread on the land. In Ireland, towns are 
so rare, that there is little opening for such holdings. 
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DISTRESS IN DONEGAL. 

The following letter from a Member of the Committee 
of the Society of Friends to Dr. Ernest Hart, Ix>ndoii, 
has been communicated to me, with permissioii to 
publish it. The writer has resided many years in the 
North of Ireland : — 

'^Will yon allow me to address a few remarks to yon 
in reference to your letters and appeals which haye lately 
appeared in the newspapers ? 

**I haye long boon acquainted with Donegal. I haYe 
visited it in summer and winter — ^in good times and had. 
Last January another gentleman and I were requested by 
the Society of Friends to inyestigate the alleged distress ; 
we came to the oondusion that^ though the reports were 
greatly exaggerated in many respects, there was likely to 
be a groat want felt for sood potatoes. 

'* Owr Society was sucoossful in raising a fund sufficient 
to enable us to distribute 270 tons of seed potatoes ; I spent 
several weeks assisting in tho distribution, so had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing and hearing a good deaL What struck me 
very forcibly was tliat tho greatest cry came from Gweedore 
and Glonoolmubkillo, two districts by no means the poorest ; 
and horo, too, tho huuUords wore most abused, though in no 
other parts had the owners of tho land done so much for the 
people. In (hvtwdoro tho lato Lord George Hill, as is well 
known, dovotud his life and moans to the improvement of the 
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locality, making roads, consolidatiiig farms, making a little 
port, building stores, and a hotel, &g., besides introducing 
improved customs and giving inducements for the encourage- 
ment of industry, intelligence, and cleanliness. It would 
have been well for the people had they profited more by 
what was done for them, and it is to be regretted that so 
much ingratitude has been displayed. In Glencolumbkille, 
the principal landlords (wealthy Belfftst merchants) have 
expended very large sums in improvements, making roads, 
piers, &c., and reclaiming land. Here too, though the 
benefits conferred are great, the gratitude is small, and very 
little encouragement has been given to the proprietors for 
the expenditure of capital. 

" With the exception perhaps of the Bloody Foreland, by 
fSu the poorest portion of Donegal is the district known as 
the Bosses. Here the land is much more rocky, and the 
people have less cattle than in any other part of Donegal 
— ^little has been heard of this thickly-populated district. 
The clergy are very adverse to begging, being so thoroughly 
disgusted with the dembralisation caused by the relief given 
in 1880. They have strongly urged the men to seek work 
in Scotland, where those who took their advice have done 
well, and a lesson has been taught to those who had not the 
willingness to go. 

" I should be very sorry to say anything to discourage a 
helping hand being extended towards Donegal. The people 
sorely need assistance, for thousands are endeavouring to 
live where it was never intended that a dense population 
should exist, and it is a cruel and baneful charity that 
would help to keep them there. The only remedy is to 
get the people away from the crowded districts into other 
and more profitable fields of labour, if possible at home, if 

I 
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not, abroad. At present there is neither industry nor desire 
for improYement. When seasons do not fail the people can 
exist, and are happy, and do not care for settled work. They 
haye their warm cabins, and all the winter the men lounge 
' about doing nothing. At Teelin sufficient men could not be 
obtained to work at the pier; in the same neighbourhood 
men refused 1«. per day and a penny per pound on the salmon 
caught ; further north, in a little fishing yenture in which I 
was concerned, we had difficulty in getting men at 23«. per 
week. Thousands of girls could find employment in the 
factories of Belfast and vicinity, but as long as meal can 
bo had for the asking, the people will not exert themselTcs. 
In one part of the county men said, 'Fay me and I will work 
on my own farm.' 

" You speak of the inefficacy of the Poor Law — ^I suppose 
you mean that out-door relief should be given. If this was 
done the population of the West of Ireland would be one 
hopeless mass of pauperism, for if one received relief, all 
would claim an equal right. 

'* What the people and some of the clergy of the West of 
Ireland require to learn is, that they should rely on their 
own industry and efforts, instead of becoming public beggars 
or beseeching Government to help them — in other words, re- 
questing Government to hand over to them the result of other 
people's labours. If a healthier tone could bo infused, and 
the people roused from their old indolent ways, Donegal's 
great curse&>-misrepresentations, begging, and laziness- 
would vanish, andi we should hear no more of these pitiable 
appeajs. 

'* Doling out meal, abusing landlords, and blaming Govern- 
ment can never cure the evils from which the congested 
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districts suffer. Trusting there are better times in store for 
what might be a very fine race of people, .... 



'^ P.S. — I omitted to mention that rent has very little to 
do with the alleged distress. On one estate to which yon 
refer the average rent is only 15«. for each tenant, the rent 
of many being only a few shillings per annum, so that if 
they had their holdings for nothing it would make very 
little difference. I was also astonished at the enormous 
amount they paid each other for tenant right, amounting 
sometimes to a hundred years' purchase. This helps to 
impoverish the people." 

July lOM, 1883. 
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